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AMINA—BY MISS LANDON. 


Not yet to the dancers—love, leave not thy seat ; 

My own is the ground that is touched by their feet. 

They’!l not miss thee, though thine be the foot and the hand, 
The lightest, the whitest, that shine through their band. 
Give not to the revel a look or a thought: 

Mine own be the moment which dearly I’ve bought. 

I know not what fate will demand for delay : 

I know I am happy—I know I will stay. 

No power upon earth but thy own can divide 

My heart from thy heart, and my step from thy side. 


I see thy lip tremble, I see thy cheek white, 

And thy large eyes look strangely upon me to-night. 
But I call not back, maiden, one word I have said ; 
There is blood on my hand, and a price on my head : 
One merit—one only, my faults may atone— 
Whatever I am, I am truly thine own; 

One wave of thy hand, or one look from thine eye, 
O’er the wide world would send me, that world to defy. 
I love thee, Amina, as few ever love ; 

I look to thy face as to heaven above : 

For thy sake J think of my carlier years ; 

I bring to thy bosom its memories and tears. 


I saw thee—the parasite creepers had made 

Of leaves and of blossoms a sweet ambuscade ; 
The flowers their rich colours and faint perfume shed, 
And the fragrant grass pillowed thy delicate head ; 
The fountain beside thee reflected thy face, 

Thy long hair fell round thee with exquisite grace. 
I only remember, of all I sought there, 

‘The turn of thy neck, and the fall of thy hair. 
The sword that I wear has been idle since then ; 
My pistols are rusted, impatient my men. 

Now, gloomy the tidings that come o’er the sea : 

I must not stay longer in fair St. Lucie. 


Look out from thy lattice—the meon’s on the tide : 

She rules it as thou shalt rule me when my bride 

In yon island creek rocking a light vessel lies— 

*Tis a bird on the wing ere it sweeps through the skies ; 
Amid the dark branches of shadowy green, 

Like bows that are leafless, her tall spars are seen. 
Come with me to yon vessel, my loved and my own ! 
Her deck is my kingdom, and shall be thy throne : 
Come, queen of the wild waves, Amina, with me, 

And leave the green valleys of fair St. Lucie. 


No home made too lonely will darken thy mind ; 

No father, no mother thou leavest behind ; 

There are no old affections thy heart to divide : 

J am glad there is no one to love thee beside. 

If this heur unites us, we never shall part : 

My fairy ! my flower; come home to my heart. 

Dost thou see a dark shadow, far away on the main’ 
*Tis the frigates that seek me, and seek me in vain. 
‘Thy sweet eyes are downcast—mine own thou wilt be. 
Come far o’er the ocean from fair St. Lucie! 


L. E. L. 


FLOWERS OF THE HEART. 
By the Author of “‘Corn-Law Rhymes.” 
Flowers, wint’ry flowers, the child is dead, 
The mother cannot speak ; 
Oh softly couch its little head, 
Or Mary’s heart will break. 


Amid those curls of sunny hair 
The pale pink riband twine ; 
And on the snowy bosom there, 

Place this white lock of mine. 


How like a form in cold white stone 
The coffin’d infant lies ; 

Look, mother, on thy little one, 
And tears will fill thine eyes. 


She cannot weep, more faint she grows, 
More deadly wan and still ; 

Flowers! oh a flower, a winter rose, 
That tiny hand to fill. 


Go, search the fields! the lichen wet 
Bends o’er the unfailing well ; 
Beneath the furrow lingers yet 
The crimson pimpornel. 


Peeps not a snowdrop in the bower, 
Where never froze the spring ; 
A daisy? ah! bring childhood’s flower, 
The half-blown daisy bring. 
Yes! lay the little daisy’s head 
Beside the little cheek ; 
Oh! haste, the last of five is dead, 
The childless cannot speak ! ” 
—>_ 
JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 
THE NEW TALE, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PETER SIMPLE” AND “JACOB FAITHFUL.” 
{ Concluded.] 

I found my father, who had now completely recovered from his accident, 
—- up and down the room in a brown study. He did not speak to me until 
: — when he commenced with asking some questions relative to Cecilia 
de Clare. 
there to-morrow with Mr. Harcourt” 

a Is she very handsome ?” inquired he. 

_“ Very much so, sir. 

es, I do recollect one.” 

‘* Who was that?” 


Ido not think I ever saw a handsomer young person 


to A young lady with whom I was slightly acquainted, when living in the coun- 


e. I have been thinking, my dear boy, that with the competence which you wil! 
ave, it 1s right that you should marry early ; in so doing you will oblige your 
father, who is anxiou 


very good.” s to see his grandchildren before he dies. My health is no: 


I could not hel 


one could judge from appearances, was as strong as a lion, and likely to last al- 





I replied, * that I intended, if he did not want the cerriage, to call | 


Pp smiling at this pathetic touch of the old governor's, who if | 


Se 
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most as long as his dutiful son. Moreover, his appetite was enormous, and he | 


' invariably finished his bottle every day. I did not therefore feel any serious 
alarm as to his health, but I nevertheless replied, “‘ Matrimony is a subject upon 
which I have never thought,”—(a hem! a De Benyon never tells an untruth ') 
“T am very young yet and am too happy to remain with you.” 

* But my dear boy, I propose that you shall remain with me—we will all live 
together. I do not intend that we shall part. I really wish, Japhet, you would 
| think seriously of it.” 

‘My dear father, allow me to observe, that at present I am not in a situation 
| to support a wife, and I should be sorry to be a tax upon you, at your age; you 
require many comforts and luxuries, and I presume that you live up to your in- 
come." 

“Then, my dear fellow you are under a great mistake. I can lay down one 
hundred thousand pounds on the day of your marriage, with any lady whom I 
approve of, and still not spend half my remaining income.” 

** That, sir,” replied I, ‘‘ certainly removee one difficulty, at the same time that 
it proves what a generous and indulgent father I am blessed with ; but eir, with 
such a fortune, I have a right to expect that the lady will also bring a handsome 
addition. Miss De Clare is engaged, I believe,to Mr. Harcourt, or I might have 
made strong interest in that quarter.” 

‘* Something, my dear boy ; but a moderate fortune now-a-days is all that we 
expect with wives, and the best wives are those who are not born to too much 
wealth ; still she should bring sumething ; but tell me, Japhet, who is that young 
lady whom you thought handsomer than Miss De Clare ?” 

“A Miss Temple, sir.” 

**Temple—it is a very good name. I think girls brought up in the country 
make the best wives.” 

“ They do, sir, most certainly; they are more domestic, and make their hus- 
bands more content and happy at home.” 

‘* Well, my dear boy, I have mentioned the subject, and wish you would think 
of it. You will please me much.” 

‘My dear father, I shall be most happy to obey in every thing else, but in so 
serious a point as uniting myself for life, I think you must allow that a little dis- 
cretionary power should be given to ason. All I can say is this, show mea 
young person who is eligible, and if I find that I can love her, I will not refuse 
to obey your wishes.” 

** Well, sir, do as you please,” replied my father, very angrily ; “but I think, 
sir, when I desire you to fall in love, it is your duty to obey.” 

‘* Suppose I was to fall in love with a person you did not like, would you allow 
me to marry her ?”’ 

‘* Most certainly not, sir.”’ 
| Then, sir, is it reasonable to expeet me to marry without being in love !” 
| ‘*T did not marry for love, sir.” 

*‘ No,” replied I, forgetting myself a little ; ‘‘ and a pretty mess you made of it.”’ 

** | did,” rejoined my father ina rage, ‘ by begetting an undutiful, good-for- 
notling, graceless, insolent, ungrateful son ” 

‘* My dear father, I was not aware that I had a brother.” 

**T mean you, sir.”’ 

** To prove to you how unjust you are, sir, and how little I deserve what you 
have called me, I now promise you to marry as soon as you wish.” 

“ Thank you, my boy, that’s kind of you; but I will say that you are a com- 
fort and a treasure to me, and I bless the day that brought you to my arma. 
| Well, then, look about you.” 

“No, sir, I leave it all to you; select the party, and I am willing to obey 
you.” 

**My dear boy! Well, then, I'll talk the matter over with Mr. Masterton to- 
morrow,”’ and the general shook me warmly by the hand. 

The next day I picked up Harcourt, and proceeded to Park Street. A note 
from Harcourt had informed them of our intended visit, and other visitors had 
been denied. ‘“ All has been explained, Cecilia,” said J, after the first greeting. 
‘I was very wrong, and very foolish.” 

‘* And made me very miserable. I little thought that you, Japhet, would have 
made me cry se much; but I forgive you for it, as I would a thousand times 
as much more. Now sit down and tell us ali that has happened since you left us.” 

** Not yet, my dear Cecilia. You, as well as I, owe a reparation to poor Har- 
| court, whom, I think, you have treated cruelly. You were about to answer a 
question of vital moment when I broke in upon you, and you have since kept 
him in a state of cruel suspense for more than three weeks, refusing him an an- 
swer until he brought me into your presence. An hour of such suspense must 
be dreadful, and before we sit down, I wish every one should feel comfortable and 
happy.” 

‘Tt was not altogether to stimulate Mr. Harcourt to bring you back, which 
induced me to refuse to answer his question, Japhet. I considered that your 
return had rendered it necessary that it should be deferred until I saw you. J 
have not forgotten, Japhet, and never forget, what I was when you rescued me ; 
and when I think what I might have been had you not saved me, I shudder at 
the bare idea. I have not forgotten how you risked, and nearly lost your life in 
Ireland for my sake—neither has my mother. We are indebted to you for all our 





rance, poverty, and, perhaps, vice. You have been more, much more than a 
father to me—more, much more than a brother. I am, as it were, acreature of 
your own fashioning, and I owe to you that whichI never can repay. When, 





right in my disposal, and I was glad that [ had not replied to Mr. Harcuurt, as I 
wished first for your sanction and approval _I know all that has passed between 
you, but I know not your real feelings towards Mr. Harcourt; he acknowledges 
| that he treated you very ill, and it was his sincere repentance of having so done, 
| and his praise of you, which first won my favour. And now, Japhet, if you 
| have still animosity against Mr. Harcourt—if you 23 
‘Stop, my dear Fleta, I will answer all your questions atonce.” I took Har- 
| court's hand, and placed it in her’s. ‘*May God bless you both, and may you 
be happy!” 
| Cecilia threw her arms round me and wept; so did everybody else, I believe. 
| It was lucky for Harcourt that I was in love with Susannah Temple. As soon 
| as Cecilia had recovered a little, I kissed her; and passed her over to her right 
owner, who led her to the sofa. Lady de Clare and I went out of the room on 
imporiant business, and I did not return for a quarter of an hour. When we 
returned, Cecilia went to her mother and embraced her, while Harcourt silently 
| squeeted my hand. We then all sat down, and I gave them an account of a!l 
that had passed during my second excursion—how I had nearly been hanged— 
how I had gone mad—how I had turned Quaker and apothecary—which they 
all agreed, with what had happened to me before, made up a very eventful 
history. 





who was at church with you yesterday?” 

“Tt was.” 

“Then, Cecilia, if ever she appears in the same circle, except in my eyes, 
your beauty will stand in some danger of being eclipsed.” 


* How can you eay, except in your eyes, Mr. Harcourt,” replied Cecilia, * the | 
very observation proves that it is eclipsed in your eyes, whatever it may be in | 
those of others. Now, as a punishment, I have a great mind to order you away | 
| decay, arising from the shock produced on his system. But before these three 


again, until you bring her face to face, that I may judge myself.” 


present happiness, and I am eternally indebted to you for rescuing me from igno- | 


then, you returned so unexpectedly, Japhet, I felt that you had a paramount 


“You must wait a little first. I am not quite so far advanced as you and 
Harcourt. I bave not received the consent of all parties, as you have to-day. 
| But I must now leave you, Harcourt, 1 presume you will dine here. I must 
| dine with my governor.” 

' On my nti I found that the table was laid for three, and that the general 
had asked Mr. Masterton, from which I augured well. Masterton could not speak 

to me when he arrived, but he gave me a wink and a simile, and I was satisfied. 
“ Japhet,” said my father, “ you haye no engagement to-morrow, I hope, because 

| I shall call at Mr. Masterton’s on business, and wish you to accompany me.” 

' | replied, “ that I should be most happy,” and the convereation became 
general. : 

I accompanied my father the next day to Lincoln's Inn, and when we went 
‘up, we found Mr. Masterton at the table, with Mr. Cophagus and Susannah 
sitting apart near the window. 

“The plot thickens,” thought I. The fact was, as I was afterwards told by 
Mr. Masterton, he had prevailed upon Cophagus to pretend business, and to 
bring Susannah with him, and appointed them a quarter of an hour before our 
time. This he had arranged, that the general might see Miss Temple, as if by 
accident ; and also allow me, who, my father supposed, was not aware of Miss 
Temple being in town, to meet with her. What a deal of humbug there is in 
this world! Nothing but plot and counterplot ! I shook hands with Cophagus, 
who, I perceived, had, notwithstanding his wife's veto, put on his blue cotton 
net pantaloons and Hessian boots, and he appeared to be so tight in both, that 
he could hardly move. As far as I could judge, his legs had not improved since 
I had last seen him in this his favourite dress. R 

“Mr. De Benyon, I believe that you have met Miss Temple before,” said Mr. 
Masterton, winking at me. “In Berkshire, was it not! iss Temple, allow 
me to introduce General De Benyon.” 

I went up to Susannah, who coloured and trembled at the sight of my father, 
as I expressed my hope that she had been well since we last met. She per- 
ceived that there was some planned scheme, and was so puzzled that she said 
nothing. My father then spoke to her, and after a short time took a chair, and 
seated himself close to her. I never knew her make herself so agreeable. 
He asked her where she was staying, and when he heard that it was with Mr. 
Cophagus, he said that he should have the pleasure of calling upon Mr. Copha- 
gus, and thank him for his kind information relative to me. Shortly afterwards 
Cophagus took his leave, and Susannah rose to accompany him, when my father, 
hearing that they had walked, insisted upon putting Miss Temple down in his 
carriage. So that Mr. Cophagus had to walk home one way, and I the other. 

Alas! little did Mr. Cophagus know how fatal to him would be the light 
cotton nets when he put them on that day. He had proceeded, as it appears, 
about two-thirds of bis way home, (he lived in Welbeck street,) when be 
perceived a rush from up a street leading into Oxford street. He looked to 
ascertain the cause, whento his sorrow he perceived—what to him was the 
greatest of all horrors—e mad bull. If any thing could make Mr. Cophagus 
run, it was a sight like ta) and he did rua; but he could not run fast in his 
cotton nets and tight Hessians, which crippled him altogether. As if out of 
pure spite, the bull singled him out from at least one hundred, who exerted 
their agility, and again was poor Mr. Cophagus tossed far behind the animal, 
fortunately breaking his fall by tumbling on a large dog who was in full chase. 
The dog, who was unable to crawl from beneath the unfortunate Cophagus, 
was still in a condition to bite, which he did most furiously ; and the butcher, 
who had an affection for his dog, when he perceived its condition, also vented 
his fury upon poor Cophagus, by saluting him with several blows on his head 
with his cudgel. What between the bull, the dog, and the butcher, poor Mr. 
Cophagus was taken into a shop in a very deplorable condition. After some 
time he recovered, and was able to name his residence, when he was taken home, 

It was late in the evening when I received a note from Susannah informing 
me of that unfortunate accident. My father had just finished a long story 
about filial duty, country girls, good wives, &c. and had wound up by saying, 
that he and Mr. Masterton both considered that Miss Temple would be a very 
eligible matcb, and that as I had requested him to select, he had selected her 
accordingly. I had just proved how truly dutiful I was, by promising to do all 
I could to love her, and to fulfil his wishes, when the note was put in my hands. 
I read it, stated its contents to my father, and, with his permission, immediately 
jumped into a hackney coach, and drove to Welbeck street. 

On my arrival I found poor Mrs. Cophagus in a state of syncope, and 

Susannah attending her. I sent for the surgeon who had been called in, and 
| then went up to Mr. Cophagus. He was much better than I expected—calm, 
| and quite sensible. His wounds had been dressed by the surgeon, but he did 

not appear to be aware of the extent of the injury he had received. When the 
; surgeon came I questioned him. He informed me, that although much hurt, 

he did not consider that there was any danger to be apprehended ; there were 

no bones broken; the only fear that he had was, that there might be some 
| internal injury ; but at present that could not be ascertained. I thanked him, 
| and consoled Mrs. Cophagus with this information. I then returned to her 
| husband, who shook his head, and mottered, as I put my ear down to hear 
' him, ** Thought so--come to London—full of mad bulls—tossed—die—and 
80 ON. 
"e O no!” replied I, “ the surgeon says that there is no danger. You will be 
up in a week—but now you must keep very quiet. I will send Mrs. Cophagus 
| to you.” 
I went out, and finding her composed, I desired ber to go to her husband, who 
| wished to see her, and ] was left alone with Susannah. I told her all that had 
| passed, and after two delightful hours had escaped, I returned home to the hotel. 
| My father had waited up for some time, and finding that I did not return. had 
| retired. When I met him the next morning I mentioned what the surgeon had 
| said, but stated that, in my opinion, there was great cause for alarm in a man of 
Mr. Cophagus’s advanced age. My father agreed with me, but could not help 
pointing out what a good opportunity this would afford for my paying my atten- 
tions to Miss Temple, as it was natural that J should be interested about so old 





| a friend as Mr. Cophagus. My filial duty inclined me to reply, that I should 
certainly avail myse!f of such a favourable opportunity. My adventures are now 
| drawing to aclose. 1 must pass over three months, during which my father had 


taken and furnished a house in Grosvenor square ; and I, whenever I could spare 
time, had, under the auspices of Lord Windermear, again been introduced into 
the world as Mr. De Benyon. I found that the new name was considered high- 
ly respectable, my father’s hall tables were loaded with cards, and I even received 
two dinner invitations from Lady Maelstrom, who told me how her dear nieces 
had wondered what had become of me, and that they were afraid that Louisa 
would have fallen into a decline. And during these three months Cecilia and 
Susannah had been introduced, and had become as inseparable as most young 


| ladies are, who have a lover apiece, and no cause for jealousy. Mr. Cophagus 
“And, Japhet, if it be a fair question about one so fair, was that Miss Temple | 


had so far recovered as to be able to go downinto the country, vowing, much to 
the chagrin of his wife, that he would never put his foot in London again. He 


asked me whether 1 knew any place where there were no mad bulls, and I took 
} J 


some trouble to find out, but I could uot; for even if he went to the North 


| Pole, although there were no bul!s, yet there were bull bisons and musk bulls, 


which were even more savage. Upon which he declared that this was not a 
world to live in, and to prove that he was sincere in his opinion, poor fellow, 
abdut three months after his retirement into the country, he died from a general 


| “Jf I am again banished,” replied Harcourt, “I shall have a second time | months had passed, it had been finally arranged that Harcoort and I were to 


to appeal to De Benyon to be able to come back again. He can produce her, I | ] 
i bishop, whom I had taxed with being my father, he united us both to our respect- 
| ive partners. My father made over to me the sum which he had mentioned. 


| have no doubt.” 
| ‘And perhaps may, some of these days Cecilia.” 
‘epee Oh! do, Japhet. I will love her 30.” 


i 


be united on the same day ; and having renewed my acquaintance with the good 


Mr. Masterton gave Susannah ten thousand pounds, and her own fortune amouat- 
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uch more, with the reversion of Mr. Cophagus’s property at the de- | 
peste =~ widow. Timothy came up to the wedding, and I formally oe hae 
in the possession of my shop and stock in trade, and he has now a flouris ae 
business. Although he has not yet << his = he has found a very pretty 

if i s does quite as well, if not better. 
as Hey — = pom abe ct I forgot the good services of Kathleen—who we 
soon after married to Corney. A small farm on Fleta’s estate was «agi te 
to them, at so low,a rent, that in a few years they were able to purchase t od or 
perty, and Corny, from a leveller, a3 soon as he was comfortable, became | 
vernment’s firmest supporters. ‘ 

" oe pen living in the same house with my father. who is very happy, and 
behaves pretty well. He is seldom in a passion more than twice es ou 
which we consider as miraculous. Now that I am writing this, he has 1 bah 
grand-children on his knees. Mrs. Cophagus has married a captain in the oa 
Guards, and as far as fashion and dress are concerned, may be said to be = 
the whole hog.” And now, as I have no doubt that my readers will be - rec’ 
to know whether my lovely wife adheres to her primitive style of dress, a 
only repeat a conversation of yesterday night, as she came down arrayed 10) 
splendid ball given by Mrs. Harcourt de Clare. - 

‘Tell me now, De Benyon,” said she, ‘is not this a pretty dress se 

“Yes, my dear,” replied I, looking at her charming face and figure _ 1 . ° 
admiration usuab in the honeymeon, “it is indeed ; but do you not t - * y 
dear Susan”? said 1, putting the tip of my white glove upon her snowy shoulder, 
++ that it is cut down a little too low!” 

“Too low, De Benyon? why it’s not half so low as Mrs. Harcourt de Clare 
or lady C——— wear their dresses.” e 

“Well, my dear, I did not assert that it was. I only asked. 4 call Weg 

“ Well, then if you only asked for information, De Benyon, I will te J 
that it is not too low, and I think, you will acknowledge that on this point fe! | 
opinion ought to be decisive ; for if I have no other merit, I have at least the 
merit of being the best-dressed woman in London.” 

“ Verily thou persuadest me, Susannah,” replied j. 

«‘Now, De Benyon, held your tongue.” 

Like a well-disciplined husband, I bowed, and said no more. 
ing no more to say, I shail also make my bow to my readers, 
farewell. Tuer Enp. 

—~_—- 
MRS. TROLLOPE’S WORK ON FRANCE. 
Paris and the Parisians in 1835. By Frances Trollope, Author of * Domestic | 
Manners in America,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1836. Bentley. 

Mrs. Trollope has here produced two pleasant enough gossipping volumes— 
though occasionally rather wire-drawn, and containing much commonplace in | 
the way of opinion. Still, there is a good deal of amusement of the following | 
ast. | 
¥ Suicide a-la-mode.—“ It is not long since two young men—mere youths —enter- | 
ed a restaurant, and bespoke a dinner of unusual luxury and expense, and after- | 

| 





Il the | 





And now, hav- | 
and bid them | 


wards arrived punctually at the appointed hour to eat it. They did so, apparently 
with all the zest of youthful appetite and youthfui glee. They called for cham- 
pagne, and quaffed it hand in hand. No symptom of sadness, thought, or re- 
flection of any kind, was observed to mix with their mirth, which was loud, long, 
and unremitting. At last came the café noir, the cognac, and the bill: one of 
them was seen te point out the amount to the other, and then both burst out | 
afresh into violent laughter. Having swallowed each his cup of coffee to the | 
dregs, the garcon was ordered to request the company of the res/auraveur for a } 
few minutes. He came immediately. expecting, perhaps, to receive his bill, mi- | 
nus some extra charge which the jocund but economical youths might deem | 
exorbitant. Instead of this, however, the elder of the two informed him that | 
the dinner had been excellent, which was the more fortonate, as it was decidedly | 
the last that either of thein should ever eat : that for his bill, he must, of neces- | 
sity, excuse the payment of it, as, in fact, they neither of them possessed a sin- 

gle sous: that upon no other occasion would they thus have violated the cus- | 
tomary etiquette between guest and landlord; but that, finding this world, its 
toils and its troubles, unworthy of them, they had determined once more to | 
enjoy a repast of which their poverty must for ever prevent the repetition, and | 
then—take leave of existence for ever! For the first part of this resolution, | 
he declared that it had, thanks to his cook and his cellar, been achieved nobly ; | 
and for the last, it would soon follow—for the café noir, besides the little glass | 
of his admirable cognac, had been medicated with that which would speedily | 
settle all their accounts for them. ‘The restaurateur wasenraged. He believed | 
no part of the rhodomontade but that which deelared their inability to discharge 
the bill, and he talked loudly, in his turn, of putting them into the hands of the 
police. At length, however, upon their offering to give him their address, he 
was persuaded to let them depart. On the following day, either the hope of 
obtaining his money, or some vague fear that they might have been in earnest in 
the wild tale that they had told him, induced thisman to go to the address they 
had left with him; and he there beard that the two unhappy boys had been that 
morning found lying together hand in hand, on a bed hired a few weeks by one | 
of them. Whenthey were discovered, they were already dead and quite cold. | 
On a small table im the room lay many written papers, all expressing aspirations 

after greatness that should cost neither labour nor care, a profound contempt for | 
those who were satisfied to live by the sweat of their brow, sundry quotations 

from Victor Hugo, and a request that their names and the manner of their death 

might be transmitted to the newspapers.” 

Old Maids.—** Several years ago, while passing a few weeks in Paris, I had 
a conversation with a Frenchman upon the subject of old maids, which, though 
so long past, I refer to now for the sake of the sequel, which has just reached 
me. We were, I well remember, parading in the Gardens of the Luxembourg; | 
and, as we paced up and down its long alleys, the ‘ miserable fate,’ as he called | 
it, of single womes in England was discussed and deplored by my companion 
as being one of the most melancholy results of faulty national manners that 
could be mentioned. ‘I know nothing,’ said he with much energy, ‘ that ever 
gave me more pain in society, than seeing, as I did in England, numbers of un- 
happy women who, however well born, well educated, or estimable, were with- 
out a position, without an é/at, and without a name, excepting one that they 
would generally give half their remaining days to get rid of.’ ‘I think you 
somewhat exaggerate the evil,’ I replied: ‘but even if it were as bad as you 
state it to be, 1 see not why single ladies should be better off here.’ ‘Here!’ 
he exclaimed, in atone of horror: ‘Do you really imagine that in France, 
where we pride ourselves on making the destiny of oor women the happiest in 
the world,—do you really imagine, that we suffer a set of unhappy, innocent, 
helpless girls to drop, as it were, out of society into the néant of celibacy as you 
dio! God keep us from such barbarity!’ ‘But how ean you help it? Itis 
impossible but that circumstances must arise to keep many of your men single : 
and if the numbers be equally balanced, it follows that there must be single wo- 
men tov,’ ‘It may seemso; but the fact is otherwise; we have no single 
women.’ * What, then, becomes of them?’ ‘I know not; but were any 
Frenchwoman to find herself so circumstanced, depend upon it she would drown 
herself.’ *I know one such, however,’ said a lady who was with us: * Mademoi- 
selle Isabelle B*** is an old maid.’ ‘Est-il possible!’ cried the gentleman, in 
a tone that made me laugh very heartily. ‘And how old is she, this Mademoi- 
selle Isabelle’’ ‘Ido not know exactly,’ replied the lady, ‘but I think she 
must be considerably past thirty.’ ‘ C’est une horreur!’ he exclaimed again ; 
adding, rather mysteriously, in a half-whisper, ‘trust me she will not bear it 
long:’ * * I had certainly forgotten Mademoiselle Isabelle and all about 
her, when I again met the lady who had named her as the one sole existing old 
maid of France. While conversing with her the other day on many things 
which had passed when we were last together, she asked me if I remembered 
this conversation. I assured her that I had forgotten no part of it. ‘ Well, 
then,’ said she, ‘I must tell you what happened to me about three months after 
it tuok place. I was invited with my hushana to pay a visit at the house of a 
friend in the country—the same house where I had formerly seen the Mademoi- 
selle B*** whom I had named to you. While playing écarté with our host in 
the evening, I recollected our conversation in the Gardens of the Luxembourg, 
and inquired for the lady who had been named in it. ‘Is it possible that you 
have not heard what has happened to her!” he replied. ‘* No, indeed ; I have 
heard nothing. Is she married, then!” *‘ Married ! alas, no! she has drowned 
herself!”’ Terrible as this denouement was, it could not be heard with the 
solemn gravity it called for, after what had been said respecting her. Was ever 
coincidence more strange! My friend told me, that on her return to Paris she 
mentioned this catastrophe to the gentleman who had seemed to predict; when 
the information was received by an exclamatiun quite in character,—‘ God be 
praised ! then she is out of her misery !*”’ 

A visit to Notre Dame, to hear a celebrated preacher, is also characteristic. 

*: The organ pealed, the fine chant of the voices was heard above it, and in a 
few minutes we saw the archbishop and his splendid train escorting the host to 
its ark upon the altar. During the interval between the conclusion of the mass 
and the arrival of the Abbé Lacordaire in the pulpit, my sceptical neighbour 
again addressed me. ‘ Are you prepared to be vi ry much enchanted by what 
you are going to hear?’ said he. ‘I hardly know what to expect,’ I replied; ‘I 
thing my idea of the preacher was higher when I came here than since I have 
heard you speak of hun,’ ‘ You will find that he has a prodigious flow of words, 
much vehement gesticulation, and a very impassioned manner. This is quite 
sufficient to establish his reputation for eluquence among les jeuncs gens.’ 
* But I presume you do not yourself subscribe to the sentence pronounced by 
these youngecritics?’ « Yes, Ido; as far, at least, as to acknowledge that this 
man has not attained his reputiMion without having displayed great ability. But | 
hough all the talent of Paris has Jong consented to receive its erown of laurels | 
f-om the hands of her young men, it would be hardly 





| 


| horse. 


| hundred and fifty thousand.” 


to this beardless synod is certainly very extraordinary,’ said I; ‘I cannot under- 
stand it. ‘I suppose not,’ said he, laughing: ‘It is quite a Paris fashion ; but 
we all seem contented that it should beso. If a new play appears, its fate must 
be decided by /es jeunes gens; if a picture is exhibited, its rank amidst the 
works of modern art can only be settled by them: does a dancer, a singer, an 
actor, or a preacher, appear—a new member in the tribune, or a new prince upon 
the throne,—it is still les jeunes gens who must pass judgment on them all ; 
and this judgment is quoted with a degree of deference utterly inconceivable to 
a stranger.’ ‘Chut! chut!’—was at this moment uttered by more than one 
voice near us: ‘le voila!’ I glanced my eye towards the palpit, but it was still 
empty; and, on looking round me, I perceived that all eyes were turned in the 
direction of a small ‘door in the north aisle, almost immediately behind us. * ll 
est entré ld!’ said a young woman near us, in a tone that seemed to indicate 
a feeling deeper than respect, and, in fact, not far removed from adoration. Her 
eyes were still earnestly fixed upon the door, and continued to be so, as well as 
those of many others, till it re-opened, and a slight young man. in the dress of 
a priest prepared for the chaire appeared at it. A verger made way for him 
through the crowd, which, thick and closely wedged as it was, fell back on each 
side of him, as he proceeded to the pulpit, with much more docility than I ever 
saw produced by the clearing a passage through the intervention of a troop of 
Silence the inost profound accompanied his progress ; I never witnessed 
more striking demonstrations of respect : and yet it is said that three-fourths of 
Paris believe this man to be a hypocrite. As soon as he had reached the pulpit, 
and, while preparing himself by silent prayer for the duty he was about to per- 
form, a movement became perceptible at the upper part of the choir; and pre- 
sently the archbishop and his splendid retinue of clergy were seen moving in a 
body towards that part of the nave which is immediately in front of the preacher. 
On arriving at the space reserved for them, each noiselessly dropped into his 
allotted seat, according to his place and dignity, while the whole congregation 
respectfully stood to watch the ceremony, and seemed to 
‘ Admirer un si bel ordre, et reconnaitre l’église.’ 

It is easier to describe to you every thing which preceded the sermon, than the 
sermon itself. This was such arash of words, such a burst and pouring out of 
passionate declamation, that even before I had heard enough to judge of the 


| matter, I felt disposed to prejudge the preacher, and to suspect that his discourse 
, would have more of the flourish and furbelew of human rhetoric than of the 


simplicity of divine truth in it. His violent action, too, disgusted me exceed- 
ingly. The rapid and incessant movement of his hands, sometimes of one, 
sometimes of both, more resembled that of the wings of a humming-bird than 
any thing else I canremember; but the hum proceeded from the admiring con- 
gregation. At every pause he made, and like the claptraps of a bad actor, they 
were frequent, and evidently fai/s exprés: a little gentle laudatory murmur ran 
through the crowd. I remember reading somewhere of a priest nobly born, and 
so anxious to keep his flock in their proper place, that they might not come ‘ be- 
tween the wind and his nobility,’ that bis constant address to them when preach- 
ing, was, ‘ Canaille Chrétienne!’ ‘This was bad—very bad, certainly; but I 
protest, I doubt if the Abbé Lacordaire’s manner of addressing his congregation 
as ‘Messieurs’ was much less unlike the fitting tone of a Christian pastor. 
This mundane apostrophe was continually repeated througheut the whole dis- 
course, and, I dare say, had its share in producing the disagreeable effect I ex- 
perienced from his eloquence. I cannot remember having ever heard a preacher 
I less liked, reverenced, and admired, than this new Parisian saint. He made 
very pointed allusions to the reviving state of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Ireland, and anathematised pretty cordially all such as should oppose it. In 
describing the two hours’ prologue to the mass, I forgot to mention that many 
young men—rot in the reserved places of the centre aisle, but sitting near us, 
beguiled the tedious interval by reading. Some of the volumes they held had 
the appearance of novels from a circulating library, and others were evidently 
collections of songs, probably less spiritual than spiriucls. ‘The whole exbibi- 
tion certainly shewed me a new page in the history of ‘ Paris as it is,’ and I 


therefore do not regret the four hours it cost me: but once is enough—I certainly 


will never go to hear the Abbé Lacordaire again.” 
Mrs. Trollope dramatises her dialogues well, and many an agreeable half-hour 
may be passed with Paris and the Parisians. 


i 
TALLEYRAND. 
Life of Prince Talleyrand, Vols. IlI and 1V. S8vo. London, 1835. 
Churton. 


We see no occasion to say much of this compilation. It brings down the 
life of Talleyrand to his dismissal from the ministry of Louis XVIII. in 1815; 
and promises a fifth, and concluding, volume, should these be successful. 

‘*Hitherto we have exhibited M. de Talleyrand as a mischievous child, an 
insubordinate school-boy, a precocious libertine, a dissolute priest,,a rake among 
women, with no respect for brothers or husbands, voluntarily thrown ito the 


vortex of all the intrigues which agitated Paris and Versailles during the five | 


years that preceded the convocation of the States-general We have exhibited him 
by turns as the friend and enemy of Mirabeau, as treasurer-general of the clergy, 
and afterwards as bishop of Autun. We have shown him as a partisan of M. 
de Calonne, and one of those who set up Necker,—as an economist with the 
economists, a courtier at court, a patriot in the clubs; as belonging to, or rather 
sporting with, all parties by turns, and sometimes all at once, but always with 
an eye to his own interest, and endowed with a happy instinct of discovering 
each day which way the wind would blow the next. Neither have we forgotten 
his brilliant debuts; nor his useful labors in the Constituent Assembly; nor 
the blessing which he imposed with his hands on the revolution in the Champ de 
Mars; nor his entrance into the department of Paris; nor his connexion with 
the leading characters of the age; nor his political succession to Mirabeau; nor 
the part he took in the conventicles of the Palais-Royal ; nor the attacks he had 
to sustain; nor his means of defence. We have also mentioned his amvurous 
correspondence, his journeys to London, and his singular situation in the capital of 
Great Britian ; where, as an ambassador, without the title of one, he represented 
at the same time the government, the Orleans faction, and the popular party of 
which, Pethion was the chief. We have stated how, when expelled from Eng- 
land by Mr. Pitt, being an emigrant according to the convention, and considered 
a Jacobin by the emigrants, he was forced, when shut out from all Europe, to 
seek refuge in America. We have followed him thither; we saw how he 
endeavoured by every possible means to injure England in the opinion of the 
United States. We have traced him back, after the fall of Robespierre, when 
he had reason to hope that the gates of France would be again cpen to receive 
him. We have further stated his more recent residence at Hamburg: his new 
gallantries ; the romance or history of the unfortunate Cordelia; bis secret 
negociations at Berlin; his preparatory intrigues; his letters to Barras; his 
return to France; his bad fortune: his advice to the directory ; his flattery to 


, all; the devoted friendship of some towards him; the implacable enmity of 


others ; his extraordinary art in gaining the political influence of women; his 
entrance into the administration of the directory; the acts and events which 
marked the duration of his stay in office; the recriminations, invectives, and 
denunications which preceded, accompanied, and followed his dismissal. We 


have stated, also, the prophetic address with which he hailed all the phases of 


Bonaparte’s glory ; and we have, at length, reached the period when he was 
about to reap its fruits.” 

Among these fruits are enumerated (at the beginning of Bonaparte’s con- 
sulate)— 

‘The profits of his speculations in the French and foreign funds during Lord 
Malmesbury’s negociation at Lille, were supposed to have amounted to 150,000 
francs from Portugal; a million from Austria, fur the secret articles of the con- 
vention of Campo-Formio, in 1797: a million from Prussia, for giving her 
notice of these articles, and preventing their being carried into execution ; 
500,000 francs from the Elector of Bavaria, and as many from the King of 
Naples, for the recognition of his neutrality ; 50,000 crowns from the Pope, 
most probably as an expiation for the sentence of excommunication his holiness 
had formerly pronounced against the minister, who received, moreover, 300,000 
francs from the King of Sardinia, and 500,000 francs from the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, fora guarantee of protection of his territories against the depredations 
of the French troops. Report added to these sums a million from the Cisalpine 
republic, for the grant of a new constitution, which was really a very moderate 
price for a constitution ; also 1,200,000 francs from the Batavian repablic for 
the same object, so that their constitution must have been worth 200,000 francs 
more than the Cisalpine; 1,800,000 francs during the first six months of the 
congress of Rastadt ; two millions, for his share of the prizes made by the French 
pirates of vessels belonging to the neutral puwers ; a million from the Prince of 
Peace ; 500,000 franes from the Grand Vizier; as much from the Hanseatic 
towns ; hesides a pretty long list of millionsand half millions, which would have 


made M. de ‘Talleyrand’s fortune amount to upwards of thirty millions from the | 


18th Brumaire. ‘There undoubtedly is much exaggeration in this statement, but 
it is very certain that M. de Talleyrand was already very rich, and the witty and 
pointed remark that he made in 1815, on the rapid rise in the fortune of M. de 
Blacas, might have been at that time very aptly applied to himself. “ He is,” 
said he, “ the most skilful financier I know; for, in the space of nine months, 
he has contrived to make a profit of eight millions of francs upon a capital of a 
However this may have been, the First Consol, 
who, as we have shewn, was not to be trifled with on the score of fortunes rapidly 
acquired, one day sent for M. de Talleyrand, and said to him in anaffectedly mild 
tone of voice—* By the by, citizen minister, they say you are very rich 


how 
does that happen 1” 


‘*‘ The simplest thing in the world, general: I bought stock 
the day before the 18th Brumaire, and sold it again the next day.” This flattery 


y reasonable to expect that ) was so ingenious, that Bonaparte could not take offence ; indeed, he was seldom 
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| their jadgment should be as profound as their power is great.’ * Your obedience. | offended with those whom he thought necessary to him, and the most implacable 


enemy of M. de Talleyrand cannot deny the important services he rendered Bo 
naparte during the consulship.” 4 
Yet we find Talleyrand, not long after, impoverished, and so embarrassed 
to be obliged te sell his hotel! Of the acknowledged wit of this most witty ps 
ministers these are all the examples, scarcely worth quoting, which the a 
can supply :— rad 
** When the empress received the fatal bulletin which announced the disaste 
of the Russian campaign, she ordered all the dignitaries of the empire to w = 
upon her, and M. de Talleyrand, as vice-grand-elector, attended with the oe 
The consternation was dreadful at the Tuileries, and the utmost anxiet = 


to receive the particulars of calamities so little expected some mone pre 
viously. Aj] that was then known was that the whole army was destroyed one 


every thing—men, horses, and baggage lost. Soon after, the arrival of the Duke 
of Bassano was announced to the empress. * Only see how they exaggerat 

said M. de Talleyrand ; ‘here is Maret returned, and they said that all the 
baggage was lost.’ « 7 ad * 4 

** After the glorious defeat at Leipsic, the native foreigners, as they have been 
so aptly denominated, took fresh courage, though they were obliged still to con 
fine themselves to secret mancuvres, after the warning they had received hon 
the emperor’s reproaches to M. de Talleyrand. Another still more violent 
scene took place between Napoleon and his prime-minister after Napoleon's 
return from Mayence. M. de Talleyrand, as usual, appeared at the levee. N 
sooner had Napoleon’s eye caught his figure than he addressed him thus: 
‘What do you come here for’—to exhibit your ingratitude ? ; 
you with honours, that people might not see you were the most despicable 
wretch in my empire. You affect to be of the opposition!’ You think that if 
I failed, you would be at the head of the council of regency! If I were 
dangerously ill, I solemnly declare to you that you should die before I did. 
With all the grace and gentleness of a courtier receiving new favours, the 
prince thus replied to his irritated master: ‘ Sir, I did not need this warning to 
address my most ardent prayers to Heaven for the preservation of your Majesty’s 
days.’ * * * * * 

** We now present our readers with detached anecdotes, which we shall relate 
one after the other, without any fixed connexion. M. de Semonville shared, 
with many others, the not very enviable privilege of exciting M. de Talleyrand’s 
epigrammatic fancy. One day he was inquiring after him of one of their mutual 
friends. 2 It is a long time since I have seen Semonville,’ said he; ‘how is 
he?’ ‘Very well, my lord; I think he is even fattening up a little.’ ‘Semon- 
ville fattening! I do not understand > *How, my lord?’ ‘No, I cannot 
conceive what interest Semonville can possibly have in fattening.’ A friend of 
M. de Talleyrand’s was telling him one day that he had just had a dreadful quar- 
rel with Madame de Genlis, who had abused him most vilely. ‘Well 
and what did you say to her?’ asked M. de ‘Valleyrand. ‘ Faith, I told her she 
was a ” *You were wrong; there are two sorts of persons from whom one 
nay take an insult without being angry—women and bishops.’ One day when 
the Duke de Laval waa soliciting from M.de Talleyrand an appointment fir 
a young man whom it was in contemplation to unite toa young lady of good 
family, M. de Talleyrand inquired neither the young man's name, nor what his 
family was, nor whether he was of noble birth. Every thing was included 
in this short question—‘ Is he any body!’ We have had occasion to remark, 
that, with M. de Talleyrand, contempt isa sort of instinct. In fact, his gestures, 
his features, his tone of voice, and the least motions of his body, express it so 
naturally, that if an actor ever succeeded in imitating him, he would make bis 
fortune. No one is better versed than himself in mixing up impertinence with 
| the forms of politeness, and converting a panegyric into a criticism. If any one 
| appears to expect M. de Talleyrand to pay a compliment on a picture, or a copy 

of verses, he confounds you by these few words, ‘1 never saw any thing so beav- 
| tiful.’. We have also heard for certain that it is better to be turned out of a 
house, than addressed in M. de Ta!leyrand's husky voice with—> Your very 
humble servant.’ But that which is really charming, is the species of general 
protocol which M. ce Talleyrand has adupted for his own particular use towards 
those authors who pay him the homage of a dedication. They never have to 
| Wait for a letter of thanks; the very next day they are sure to receive a charm- 

ing letter, in which M. de Talleyrand says,—‘I am convinced I shall feel as 
much pleasure in perusing your work, as I have had in receiving it.’ * There is 

this advantage in thus promptly replying,’ says M. de Talleyrand, ‘ that one is 
| net obliged to read the book ; whereas, if you allow several days to elapse, you 
will find yourself under the necessity of telling a lie from politeness.’ ” 

—p—— 
LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 
By Thomas Campbell.—{ Continued from the Albion of Feb. 6.] 

A prominent trait inthe French mismanagement of this colony is their so 
often changing the Governor-general. The successor to Voirol, who has just 
arrived, will make the sixth that they have had in five years—Bourmont, Clausel, 
Berthezéne, Duc de Rovigo, Voirol, and D’Erlon. General Voirol, however, 
is not to leave Algiers immediately . this is to me an agreeable circumstance, as 
he is a frank, kind-hearted Helvetian, who has shown me much hospitality. It 
, was singular that I should meet under his roof with a translator of my own 

poems. Calling one day at the General’s, I was shown into a room where his 
secretary, Capt. Saphor, was sitting at his papers. He rose to receive me with 
uncommon cordiality, and expressed a wish to make my acquaintance, saying 
‘| have read your poetry,” &c. &c. &c. “ Pshaw,”’ I said, * you Frenchmen 
are always paying compliments; I'll be sworn, now, you never read two lines I 
| ever indited.” ‘* But I beg your pardon,” he replied, pulling out a drawer and 
| handing me several clean-written sheets. ‘* That is a specimen of what I have 
| already done in the translation of your poems, and I mean to translate them all 
| if my military life will allow me leisure.” I read the version, though I cannot 
say coolly or candidly ; my heart, suborned by vanity and gratitude, knocked up 
my head from being an impartial critic, and my nerves were flustered (to use the 
title of a comedy ascribed to the iate Lord L ) by the ** Unexpected Surprise.” 
| Besides it is only a Frenchman who can judge competently of the French style ; 
| but everybody gives Saphor the character of a highly-accomplished man. 

A day or two after the new governor’s arrival our consul waited upon him, 
and took me with him for presentation. Count D’Erlon received us very civilly 
Though he has not the hearty manners of his predecessor, he is a gentlemar- 
i like old man. His age is said to be sixty-nine ; but he looks much older, owing 
no doubt to his hard military life. He had an excellent reputation as a soldier ; 
but a more unworn man methinks would better suit the critical state of the 
}colony. ‘The Count is splendidly lodged in a house that belonged to the son of 
| that Dey of Algiers whose death made way for the last one, Hussein Pasha: 

the chambers present alcoves and recesses, gilt on the ceilings with Barbaric 
| gold. His excellency seated the British consul, the vice-cunsul, and myself on 
} a sofa, drew in his chair beside us, and talked in the warmest manner of his 
| partiality for the English. The source of his affection for our countrymen was 
his having fought so many bloody hattles with them in the Spanish Peninsula. 
| We have a proverb in the North, * that scratching and biting is Scotch folk’s 
' wooing ;”’ in like manner it would seem that Count D'Erlon’s love for us hed 
been won by being so often brought up to the scratch. ‘Ah! what brave men,” 
he exclaimed, ‘are the British soldiers ; and how loyal their officers, and what 
| courtesy, nay, brotherly love, subsisted between the combatants!’’ In short, 
| he could not express the tenderness with which the French and English cut 
| each other's throats during the Peninsular campaigns. ‘* What has become,” 
he said, ‘‘of your famous General Eel? I have had many parleys with that 
| gallantman.” ‘ Eel,” I thought to myself, that is a military fish! never 
| heard of ;” but Mr. St. John at once enlightened my mind by saying to the Count, 
| « General Lord Hill is now Commander-in chief of the British forces.” 
| The new Governor has made his debut to-day by a proclamation to the 
| natives which is worthy of Mawworm, and begins thus :—‘ In the name of 
| God. clement and merciful! Praise be to God, the Lord of the Universe, who 
will judge us all at the day of judgment! We hope in his goodness and we 
| repose upon his strength. It is he who rewards the good, and who punishes 
| the wicked; for he knows our most secret thoughts, and nothing is hid from 
|him. At the end of ages he will raise up the dead; for he is all-powerful. 
| After this Count D’Erlon styles himself Khalif of the King of the French. and 
he endites his proclamation ** To all Arabs Great and Small.’ The Moors of 
| Algiers have been forced to get up a voluntary féte in honour of the new 
governor; I was present at it when it was celebrated in one of the largest 
| houses of Algiers. The entertainment consisted of coffee and sweetmeats, and 
| dancing in the French style. Of course, the Moors never dance ; but they had 
a concert of their own music, and miserable it was. I was touched with com- 
passion when I heard the discord of their barbarous instruments. that outraged 
| harmony end melody, and secmed to mock even their own humiliation. They 
seemed to me more pitiable than the Hebrews by the waters of Babylon. 
You advise me not to speak my mind too freely among the French. It is 
| good counsel. Decorum enjoins that a stranger, plumped so freshly among them 
; as myself, should be reserved in passing judgment on their colonial policy 10 4 
| settlement so full of difficulties. I keep this maxim in view; and except DY 
some random words about the Pépiniére, I have never found that I have give 
them offence. I must say also that the leading officers, both civil and military, 
whose acquaintance I have made, treat me in the most arffcable spirit, and 
there is no courtesy lost between us. On certain sore points respecting their 
| maltreatment of the natives I purposely abstain from ail declamation, because 
I see, by the French press, that the nation at large is sensitive on the subject; 
and I have the fullest hopes that ameliorated conduct will result from the reflec- 
tions of the French themselves. At the same time, on any point where I 
find their minds obtuse I will frankly own to you that I abandon reserve, and 
speak out to them like a true citizen of the world, Whilst a chance remains that 
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this colony may introduce civilization igto Africa, I cannot look down the vista of | him allto nothing at the board of nourishment. he. stomachs of Pharaoh's | MSS. in which Mons. de Rue remarks, that he-bas. found. the same romances ; 
> futurity with indifference, or converse perpetually on so interesting a subject with | lean kine seemed to have transmigrated into their bodies, and to have pressed | with three or four different titles, and beginnings. No wonder was it, then, that i 
= locked ep thoughts. wg line traits in _ — code ; but ee tiny pa to 7 i waaay dish et went ery ae have beena work of superero- | Alexander de Bernay so sarcastically remarks on one of it 
e them that it is still, if possible more merciless and unmeasured tha wn. | gation. dessert was of a piece with the dinner, presenting a vast variety | ; : 1% 
° rene studied in detail, from the most authentic documents, their whole system | of fruits both fresh and confected. We had now spoons of tortoise-stel with For enchtatapuaiveets teaolacan enteas them forth 
of galley-slavery, aud it is enough to make the flesh creep on your bones. | handles made either entirely of sea-horse tooth, or of ivory with amber tops. | In curious phrase; with bad and good, content alike is he, i 
s Further, they have not abolished tke practice of exposition on the pillory—a | The porcelain was very rich, and Ben Omar told me to my surprise that it came, | And thes, when all his tale is told, not one pennyworth twould a ; 
f mode of punishment which would puzzle the author of evil himself to surpass, | like the dinner plates, all from England. After washing our hands, we had pipes he great: tes th ; endeeasiiantead , 
in devising means for hardening the shamelessness of guilt, for excluding the | and coffee, with silver-wire wine-cups supporting the English ones. | she he an = yey paid to learning in those days, is ere ov i 
possibility of reformation, for torturing penitence to despair, and for degrading | , We sat conversing till ten o'clock. I need not teil you that we had no wine, | subject mi ihe ae tak ome _ —ae Os te tee lieu, 
at once the sufferer and the spectator. And yet it was but the other day that I | either at or afier dinner ; and the want of that comfort, you know, is apt to dis- | sae bel bd na to Se. ‘Alban’ pore bert Latin.” Thos —s whee cattle = i 
: heard of a French officer, nominally and in rank a gentleman, having been con- pose an English mind to pensiveness after a hearty meal. I thought of Philoc- oneal tana vende oes re commencement of his “ Sermon, _ ii 
> demned to be put into the pillory and exhibited in the public square. Do you | tetes in the desert island, when the Chorus laments that the genial wine-cup is a) a ye, often in rhyme, sayej— e 
i plame me that, in every company I went into, I spoke freely against the pillory- | never raised to his lips. I regretted in my heart that so perfect a gentleman as | Now listen to my verse, ye men of high and low degree, i 
. ing of an European amidst a rabble of Moors, Kabyles, and Jewish shoe-blacks ! Ben Omar should live ina state of Mahornetan delusion ; and recalling to mind | A pleasant lay, and suitable, I'll etraightway wing to ye : : 
i The wretched object of this sentence is, I grant you, an adventurer. He obtained, | the pious clergymen of Scotland, I acknowledged how justly they had denounced | Aye, goodly lessons will it give to them who beve the right, 
: | know not how, in Spain or Portugal, the rank of a lieutenant-colonel; but he | that Arch-impostor, Mahomet. Colonel Maret and our host maintained an And in the way that God commands are walking day and night. : 
js evidently a bad subject. from his having been convicted of scraping silver off | animated conversation ; but found the same fault with it that the Athenians Now listen to me, for no false and idle tale I brimg,— ; 
, five-franc pieces. Very well, and let him be punished condignly ; still, however, | alledged against one of their dramas, that it had nothing to do with Bacchus. I will avouch the certain truth of the marvels that I sing, 4 
jet justice be tempered with mercy. After standing in the pillory for an hour, | By and by a thought touched and tickled my fancy. Were I to give a hint fora 1 learnt it in the Latin tongue, but in romance J” tell 
" he is to be kept a year in solitary confinement, and then sent for ten years to the | drop of * the liguid ruby,” and were our host to grant it, what a triumph over the This goodly tale, that all of you may understand it well; 
- galleys. ‘The galleys alone, one would think, was punishment enough for any | infidels would it be—far beyond that of the Crusaders, who oaly poured out their So be not doubting, ye who choice book learning never knew, : 
N crime short of murder. When tbe poor devil heard of his presentation to the | blood—if I could make them shed their wine! But by this time I fear your For I will heartily avouch, that evesy word is true. : 
t mob of Algiers being about to be an overture to his other sufferings, he exclaimed, | delicacy may again be taking alarm, and soliloquizing thus :—‘ What, ask for Nearly all the romances of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries are introduced a 
5 «| might survive all the rest of my punishment, but the pillory witl kill me.” | wine under the roofof a hospitable Mussu!man !”—oh no ; I did not ask, I only | by similar addresses to “high and low.” Some of the shorter ones, however, i 
> Unfortunately, he was the husband of an amiable woman, whose family is highly | hinted, and so distantly, that the hint would not reach. My motive, I also | open with an address to the persun at whose reqaest the lay, or , was under- ay 
> respectable. When the officers of justice led him away to prison, his wife was | assure you, was not so much the love of wine, as the indulgence of a jocular | taken: thus Marie addresses Henry III., in the mtroduction teher . One ‘s 
d left alternately swooning and convulsed in her lone lodgings, with scarcely a | thought. I turned the conversation to the subject of Arabic jiterature, not that of the most excellent of these “ Saluts,”’ as they were sometimes called, is the re 
: franc to purchase medicines for restoring her. They conveyed her to the hospi- I cared half a straw at that moment about Arabic literature, but because it gave | following, from an anonymous writer :— i 
f tal, where she lay for three days moaning and complaining that her heart was | me an opportunity of asking about some songs in the poetry of the Massulmans Heaven, who all sustains at will, i 
e bursting and would break : on the third day she died literally of srief.* ’ which extol the joys of wine. I also quoted a verse of the Koran, promising Guard my lady love from ill ; 2} 
: The day that I heard of this sentence, I dined by invitation téte-a-téte with | wine in golden cups to the blest in Paradise. ‘I never heard of such a text, Keeping her aye in plenty, wealth, ‘i 
e M. Lawrence, the Procureur du Rui, and I did not lose that opportunity of ar- said Ben Omar ; and I rather believe he never had, for I had taken the liberty In comfort, wisdom, peace and health, pi 
» guing against the superfluous, not to say impolitic barbarity, of superadding the | of coining it on the spot. Mine host I scarcely believe suspected my drift. In all delight, without alloy, ‘i 
8 pillory to so severe a sentence. I combated his doctrine, that law nas aright to Ben Omar had been a wealthy merchant before his appointment by General In mickle solace, mickle joy, ta 
inflict the moral torture of disgrace on any peccant individual, to a degree that Clausel to be Bey of Titeri, one of the four grand divisions of the Regency. In good estate, from malice free, § + 
e utterly shuts out the possibility of his future reconcilement to society. I said, | He has travelled through Italy and France ; and at Paris he received the cross From tongue of shameless villanie. Bt 
, «If you choose to hang a man for scraping silver coins, you give him a brief | of the Legion of Honour, in reward of his services to the French. He is I bid thee hail, my lady mine, a 
8 punishment, the public ignominy of which, whilst it is unavoidable, is perhaps | about forty-seven. His conversation, without being brilliant, is sensible ; and Praying all choicest gifts be thine ; A 
| assuaged by its awfulness. Even by going te the galleys, no doubt this miserable | his manners are so like those of the general gentleman of the world, that you ‘That heaven and earth may stil agree % 
s man will lose character, and small may be the chance of his ever redeeming it. | speedily forget his wearing a turban. He told me that in his town and country To shower all goodliest things on thee, i 
- But why wantonly annihilate the last vestige of such achance, by driving his | house he has an establishment of eighty-four servants, and that he is besides And aye thy pleasant path beset N: 
t soul to despair even before he goes to the galleys? Oh! Sir,” I said, * in the | obliged to give hospitable meals of bread and chopped mutton preserved in With lily, rose, and violet. if 
f name of civilization, I appeal to you to apply to the high authorities at home, | grease to about five hundred Moorish rastics, whenever any of them choose to | ‘The first Trouvere whose name is recorded, is Richard, the first Duke of 4 
. and to spare us the sight of an European in a pillory of Algiers. Is it thus that — to town. He spoke to me feelingly of the miseries which Algiers _ Normandy. Of his works there are no specimens remaining, and the first com- 4. 
you are introducing civilization into Africa? The Procureur at first looked peor mer a the’ government of the Turks; and the oo = r position which has been handed down to us, is a “ Journey of Charlemagne to y i 
4 gravely ; but when my remonstrance grew warm, he burst into a loud laugh. | sald, of the Mussulman population was the Dey himself. Even the last and | Constantinople and Jerusalem,” written in a very barbarous dialect, and with iti 
“ C est bieh drole, he said, “thata poet should be lecturing the first law-officer | most fortunate of all the Deys, Hussein Pasha, lived but as a prisoner in his Own | slight pretensions either to rhyme or rhythm,—and the first impulse given to the By 
n of Algiers ! I implored bim to consider my very freedom of speech as a mark palace at the Kassaba for some twelve years. He durst not sleep nor stir out of poets of the Lague d’Oil seems to have heen the liberal patronage bestowed on y 
: of my confidence in his humanity, and to forgive my zeal, if it had uninten- | it, a - never left it till the French roe te nora saad them by our first Henry, and his second wife, the beautiful Adelais of Louvain. He 
: tionally any appearance of officiousness. He Teplied, ““T give you credit for D n = roadside, as you go out by Bab-el-Oued, there are t — — In the court of this munificent patron of letters, many ‘Trouveres, of whom not . 
, good motives, and J will think over this matter.”t ast Jeys who were all ‘successively elected and beheaded on the same day. i He merely their names, bot their works yet remain, took up their abode. Among ts 
, _ Among the French from whom [ have experienced civilities here, I have par- did they compete,” J said, “for a throne which was so precarious!” § He | those, we may notice Philip du Than, who, at the express request of queen 25 
f ticularly to thank Colonel Maret for his efforts to procure me the best specimens answered me—*‘ They did not compete. When the janissaries elected a Turk | 4 Jelais, undertook to translate into ‘* Romanz” the “ Bestiarius,” a treatise on f f 
. of Algerine poetry. Indifferent, I must own, are the best ; but that is not the . wear the caftan, he durst not refuse it. I woald rather have been the lowest | birds, beasts, and precious stones—no very inviting subject for a poet ; but, from a 
: fault of the gallant Colonel. He mentioned my name to Ben Omar, the ex-Bey | § a in Paris than the Dey of Algiers. , - t dis. | ‘te few specimens which have been given, it would appear, that, to the charac- | 
: of literi, who, though no longer a prince, is one of the richest and most influen- ib ery — Turks, I told him an a moots t = _— “- ter of poet, Philip du Than had but little claim, ‘This character might, how- ; 
: tial Moors at Algiers, and counts a Dey amongst his nearest ancestors. Colo- | tinguished Algerine Turks who came over to London and waited on the ¥ a €r | ever, be awarded to the anonymous author of the “Voyage of St. Brandon,” a \f 
nel Maret brought me next day an invitation to dine with him, which was doubly | of Foreign Affairs, Lord Bathurst, who received him, of course, with due | jonkish legend, full filled with the marvellous, but which displays considerable i 
4 gratifying to me as a mark of hospitality from a total stranger, and as a means | respect. — But his Algerine Excellency thought that etiquette required him also spirit and beauty in some of its descriptions. This poem was also undertaken va 
‘ of seeing at least, as much of the demestic manners of the Moors as can be | e pay his respects the next day to Lord Bathurst's cook. He was = - at the command of Adelais, as was aleo a version ef the life of King Henry, by we 
~ exhibited in a dinner from which the charm of woman's society is shut out. At} ower saloon, and cookey was brought thither with his apron before him, - another Trouvere, named David, whose work, however, is lost. At the same 1 
, six 0 clock I repaired in company with the Colonel to the town-house of Ben | his ms sleeves tucked up. Panic-struck was the lord of the Tg tr 1€ | period, Samson de Nanteuil, a Trouvere well read in the classical authors, OY 
* Omar. It is situated in one of the gloomiest alleys of Algiers ; but it is nobly | 84pe at the salaam of his Oriental visitor ; and he per back to T — — 7" ‘wrote the proverbs with a gloss far more ample than the text,” at the request 14 
“ furnished within. At the servants’ lodge, or fluor that enters from the ground, | a stew of astonishment. “ Aye,” said Ben Omar, “the simple Tur r — of Aaliz de Conde, “ noble dame ensiegne e bel,” wife of Osbert de Conde, Lord: 4 
“ a nephew of our host, a sprightly lad about thirteen, dressed so becomingly that ed oe manners were like those of Algiers. Here it was necessary —- © | of Horncastle. i 
a he might have trod the stage, welcomed us both, and shook us by the hand. The ne cook to be his confidential friend, for a little mistake “mira coo! ~ Geffroy Gaimar, the first Trouvere who sung the deeds of the British Kings § 
. negroes in the hall told us that their master was not yet arrived from the coun- | a apeee affected his Highness 8 stomach to a degree that a ave ee in ** Romanz,” was also patronized by Adelais ; and, to aid him in his “ British { 
“ try, but might be expected every moment ; and in the meantime they requested | necessity for a new election. Thus the cook was a high dignitary a : History,” the Lady Constance Fitzgilbert sent, herself, to Helmsley, to borrow a 
“ us to walk upstairs. Colonel Maret, however, who perfectly understands both | /ourt of Algiers ; and for that matter, so was the hangman—-a very grea a certain book, which Walter |’Espec (that baron whe distinguished himself so ‘ 
the Arabic language and Moorish etiquette, told me that it would be thought | Officer indeed, scarcely inferior to the Hasnagee, or Prime Minister.” At! valiantly in the battle of the Standard,) bad borrowed of Earl Robert of Gloster, ? 
more polite if we were to wait for his ex-highness’s arrival. The tread of his | parting the Moor shook me cordially by the hand, and requested me to come = and it was chiefly owing to the assistance derived from this book, that he was . 
horse very soon announced his coming, and the quadruped preceded Ben Omar | see him at his country house. ‘Have you any beech-trees on your estate | | enabled to finish his work. The conclusion of his account is amusing ; the a 
in entering the ground-floor, through which he passed into his stable. Our host | I asked him. ‘Oh, yes, plenty.” ‘*Then you will receive me under one of Trouvere seems to think himself obliged to inform his readers of every book he 4 
apologized in French, which he speaks very fairly, fur having detained us; he | them.” As we were going home, one of the lean Frenchmen enquired wyat consulted, and every assistance he received. After telling us that by this book, 
1. then took a candle and gave anuther to his chief negro, and by the light of these | possible cuneeny i could have about the beech-trees on “0 ae ered which dame Constance la gentil procured for him, and *‘the good book of Ox- 
7 we marched up stairs to the Salle a manger. It is a room after the Moorish My motive,” I replied, ‘‘ was simply to ascertain whether I could with a safe | F514.» which seems to have been the work from which Geffrey of Monmouth’s. 
fashion which I have already described, with the difference of having only one | Conscience, address him in the words,— 4 British History was translated, ‘‘ he his work corrected well,” he comtinues— 4 
- upper side room divided from the one below by a curtain of silk richly embroi- | “ Tityre, tu patule recubans sub tegmine fagi. And besides, for truth I tell, 
“A dered. The walls are hung with an iofinity of pistols, guns, scimitars, and | tia — IOs bi 2 . The history of Winchester 
it yataghans, ornamented with gold, silver, mother-of-pearl, and ivory. ‘The otto- | ANGLO-NORMAN BARDS, JONGLEU RS, AND I read, and sought with mickle eare 
mans, too low to be called sofas, are of rich crimson silk, well besmeared with | TROUVERES. For Wassingburgh’s rare Enghish book 
. gold. My attention, however, was diverted from contemplating inanimate objects | Historical Essays on the Bards, Jongleurs, and Trouveres, Norman and Anglo- Whence many a wondrous gest I took 2 4 
; by a living bit of furniture in the room, namely, the younger nephew of our host, | Norman—{ Essais historiques sur les Bardes, §c.] By the Abbé de la Rue, Of each king, and each emperour i 
“ a boy about four anda half years old. I never saw puerile beauty to match this | Honorary Canon of Bayeux. Caen: Mancel; London, Black. That reianed ot. Rame with arent, honour: yy 
6 indescribable cherub, with his | blue ir. W is painti ; ; ' ; . ‘a life. 
" o's rub, with his large blue eyes and auburn hair. What is painting, | (Continued from the last Albion.) How each one reigned, how each his life 
‘| lets dir a es pcomaneee meses yy a Sas ra -_ | In looking back on the picturesque institutions of the Middle Ages, there are, Led; and who peace loved, who loved strife— k 
id me, endl anal ei atl = ee Py tg wy th eB pe the ee si + | perhaps, none on which the mind dwells with more interest than on that of min- All this within my book you'll find. 
ve describing hie curled Pe a of fame -” hi “ De ey ag Yo ag | | strelsy. The Jongleur, wending his pleasant way from country to country, secure | And lest any one should yet question this “full, true, and pazticulan account," 
Il yin! ys showing us his Mamascus Diades, With | of shelter and food, alike in the peasant’s hut, the castle hall, the convent refectory, | he adds, with great naivelé— 
minute histories of many persons of distinction whom they had had the honour | th tlaw’ "4 on, in right of his gif f —and the T the learned ; . ilk mi 
. of Coceapanns. | wettielal Of preted ire cllous ‘hi iory fiien Tata into ’ Wemeett” te the writer And he who still might doubtful be, 
j 4, . a s - A id TT. “ne 
wi The guests were Colonel Maret, two other Frenchmen, and myself. Our! of the tale of a thousand wonders, reading his goodly volume in the tapestried| _— _ = reo pond rhowap F : : 
host placed me on an attoman, and after taking a few whiffs of a long pipe, chamber 6f “ dame Custance la sentil.” or seated in the very presence of “ls | Nor was this Nicol de Trailli a mean authority, for our imdefatigable antiquary 
a handed it to me moist from his ownlips, as the greatest respect that can be | reyne Asliz le bel,” while kai ha pe adits thett denies wl: listening with has discovered that he was one of the Barons of the Exchequer, and, having + 
’ shown toa stranger. Atlast the dinner-table was brought in, or rather a large pe er wens escent atin pun 4 ohn which codlé aa belong to that most married Albreda, daughter of the very Walter l’Espec before-mentioned, he. was. 
: round tin tray, which was placed ona slight elevation from the floor. Inthe | ney solar period the Middle Abed On this subject it ‘ worthy of remark, doubtless well acquainted with all the circumstances relative to the waiting of 
“ midst of it was a bowl of exquisite rice-soup, and each of us having squatted | Low far tnore eortect is the picture drawn by the ane of Gus imagination, than | this history. It is much to be regretted, that the more important part ef Gai- 
a himself cross legged on a low cushion like so many tailors, we were helped to a | that given by the rigid fm ve of fact critic—the enthusiastic delineation of Dr. | mar’s history is betieved to be lost: that which remaizs is the part relating to, 
“A plateful of soup a-piece, and we fed ourselves with wooden spoons. ‘The plates | Percy than the cavilling end chusive Gne of Ritson. Since the period when | the Saxon Kings, and is inserted in the MS. as a mere continuation of Wace’s. 
"Y were fine English porcelain. Before each of us was placed a long napkin, which | these writers ap ered, much li ht has been thrown on the state of society during | Brat. It, however, contains the episode of Havelok the Dane,—this Sir P. P 
ne our host told me was of Smyrna cloth. Next came a large broiled fish, deliciously | the Middle Ages; and the fact that minstrelsy, in those days, gained wide fame, | Madden considers to have been abridged by Gaimar, from the text of the French 
- flavoured and stuffed with pudding : it was sent round, and every one clutched | ang rich vowarde, thet ie Sendlours Gnd Trouveres occupied “ high place in | romance, which he gives in his edition of the English version. Mens. de la Rue, 
a portion of it with his fingers andthumb. By my faith, I thought, on tasting | court,” and Were eetneihe ledeas at the tables of ar Pa is @ fact as capable of | however, is of opinion that Gaimar’s is the original, and that the French ro- 
‘ this regale, for aught that the French can do in eivilizing African cookery. they | verification as any of fondlinieed history. Ina cory dadiges chapter, which our | mance, from the style and phraseology, dates as late as the mide of the thir~ 1 
“4 may as well stay at home. I was so pleased with the fish, that I desired to be | author devotes to the Bistinetive characterictics of Jongleur and Trouvere, he teenth century. We should have been well pleased to have given a passage or 
is helped a second time from it; whereupon the ex-Bey with exemplary politeness, proves, by numerous examples from the French metrical romances of the twelfth | two from the MS., but most of them are too long for insertion. The following st 
a grasped a handful of it and laid it on my plate. | oil thirteenth esnteries ter these compositions were certainly intended to be | description of the comet, which appeared just befere William’s invasion of Eng- ; 
; Behold, my friend, what it is to move in high life, and to see the world! Pre- | said. and im meny fnétances sens, for there ar6 several copies of romances in | land, is curious. ‘This comet, which is mentioned by all the contemporary his-~ 
‘, sently we had roasted fowls, flanked by some savoury dishes of vegetables, well eutatenes in which the first tected marked with nedeel nroed Hence, also, ‘rans, and which figures in the Bayeux tapestry with a most fiery tail, is thus 
4 soused with oil,and by and by followed couscousou. The pullets we tore asunder by ip the teanet he the weieey a0 fre uently terms his tale @ “chansen ? and, | described :— 
“9 strength of hand, but with ineffable delicacy. Meanwhile my heart was yearn- honns ae the cote Of the early English metrical Yomences will somember the After bis death* a Comet rose, 
st ing afterthe richlegumes that were floating in gravy, as golden bright as the | origin of that very commen phrase ‘6 ae hath ‘been sayde and sunge.” } A prophet star, which always shows f 
rt, clouds of a summer sunset. ‘There was no spoon, and so I poureda part of the| ‘The introductions of these romances are ofter very characteristic: in those Or good or bad to come, and well 
ot vegetables on my plate, and by the aid of a piece of bread, and my spoonless | early days Wisin 6 teadtar eveten ‘of uffing was unknown, the Trouvere seems | Astronomers can soothly tell 
fingers, whipped considerable portions into my mouth. ‘ For shame!” methinks to have thought it na seed pond ren his measles what an excellent tele he | What it foreshoweth ; there on high, 
at you are already exclaiming: ‘is this your high life, to sit pawing your food like | was about ‘Peete th a hevine ote in which, ec fe every Sther teunela- | Long time it blazed forth wondrously, 
asquirrel? Could you not have asked for aspoon?” Well, I did so when the | : ti cas " . | With such strange brightness that the night 
er mises : P » 4 did so when the | tion, we have adhered to the original metre : } 4 " 
"y couscousou came in; but in the mean time I was desperately hungry. For the Now 1j : aitad dh nade . Seemed almost changed to clear daylight. 
glorious couscousou we of Christendom were allowed spoons, aud though our si awe np acapgpe as ye wish apt poets Fv | And many a one upon it gazed, 
i words could not describe its relish, our mouth did it ample justice without utter- fad will “3 goodly lay, of men o hig Sie ai né they hae | And shook his head, as sore amazed— 
of ing a word. Since the days of my boyhood I never ate a heartier dinner : sap Maeve), ype edie on » eek, lene tee pee =e? And there was doubt and marvelling, 
ho But pleasures are like poppies spread, But blessings on a learned clerk, who sought it out with care, | And tnetpees _ ron em Sidi 
od bs e seize the flower—its bloom is fled ; And wrote it out, aye, verse by verse, until this story rare But ill such as none e’er had aon 
m ye ca ahi eahaniiate ia = pe mag at i} ron tec gre: Ap ae met, We now come to Master Wace, a Trouvere, who, notwithstanding the impor- 
” _ ; ; ; ’ , ~ 1 en ye where 1 found it: tial 4 ‘ ‘y 4 , | tance of his works, was all but forgotten, until the Abbé de la Rue, between : 
4 ow limited is all human felicity! In twenty minutes I found that my appetite So well I wot, no lie is here, nor foolish deed or word. ! thirty and forty years since, introduced him, and his remaining works, to the notice : 
of was playing me false, and that I was tasting the subsequent dishes of the feast | Hugh de Rotelande thus begins his ‘* Ypemedon.” of the literary antiquary. Although not English born, Wace was of English con- } 
_ rather out of courtesy than inclination. Ben Omar, who was attentive to us all, La? Marvel, strange it is I trow, nexions. His father followed Duke William to England, and, as in the reigns ’ 
a but particularly to his English guest, pressed me frequently. I asked him if it | That learned clerks, who mickle know | of Henry and Stephen a family of that name possessed the lordship of Walker- 
nd was a custom in the better society of this country to press the stranger to his | Of divers tongues, should ne’er have sought, eringham, in Nottinghamshire, it is probable that the relations of our Trouvere 
id food. “Not at all,” he said, ‘but J only recommend our ragouts to you as the | This history out, aud brought | participated in the good things so liberally bestowed by the Conqueror. Wace 
. pride of our cvisine. You are rather a poor eater,” he added, *‘ or you don’t like It forth to light, for svothly we | himself was born in Jersey, as he tells us in his naive conclusion : 
rd my dinner : “*A poor eater !”’ I replied, ‘‘ My excellent host, I have that within | Have almost lost its memory. If aught should question who was he 
- veg 7 assures my conscience of having done ample justice to your hospitali- | And, therefore, ye that are unlearned, | Who to verse turned this history, 
w, All this time, nevertheless, I was conscious of making buta miserable | Know that from Latin I have turned 








pe as an eater by the side of the other Christian convives. There was Colonel 
— a bold dragoon, six feet some inches high, who might stand for the picture 
of Sir William Wallace. But there were two skinny Frenchmen who beat even 


— 


* . > ! . © . . . . 
bet hy etter in which I wrote an account of this case to a friend in England is now 
oa me; butit is torn, by the opening of the seal, exactly at the place where I 
pty the particulars of the sentence. I believe I understate it, from fear of 
oa ~~ yond the mark. If I could confide in my memory,I should say that the 
on bos, Se tothree years’ solitary confinement, and twenty years at the 
per boy lat he was sentenced to atleast ten years of galle ve uld de- 
pone to having heard. years galley slavery I could de 
de | my advice had any influence I scarcely flatter myself. I rather believe 
ut s¢ alteration of this poor man’s destiny arose from fortuitous circumstances ; 
So it Was, that his exposition in Algiers never took place, 


This goodly story, that ye well 
May understand it; and I'll tell 
| You, in ** Romance,” what erst befel. 

Many similar examples might be given, all showing that the Trouvere, who is 
to be distinguished from the Jongleur chiefly as being the original composer, 
prided himself greatly on his learning ; for he was mostly a clerc lisant, and one 
who had graduated at Oxford or Paris; and the anxiety which many of them 
felt, that the compositions on which they had bestowed so much labour, should 
be preserved from the alterations and errors of the less educated Jongleurs, is 
often very strongly expressed. ‘That the Jongleurs were in the habit of obtain- 
ing incorrect copies of the most celebrated romances, and of altering them, is 
| proved, not merely by the assertions of the Trouveres themselves, but by many 














Then will I tell, withouten guile, 

*Twas I, one Wace, of Jersey’s isle— 
That island of the western sea, 
Fief of the Duke of Normandie— 
There was I born. From thence, while young, 
To Caen, to learn the Latin tongue 

| I went; thence next to France I went, 

And many years in learning spent. 
Again to Caen I came, and there 
Many romances, learned and rare, 

I wrote 


_— 


| * King Edward's, 
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always thought that the circumstance of a Welshman being called | 
Hanger Breton history, is another corroboration of Geffrey’s state- | 
ment. Archdeacon Walter Calenius might have sought in vain among the 
English and Norman learned men, for one whe would condescend to learn a 
mere dialect of a province of France, but to the scholar, who was a Welshman, 
the Breton was almost as familiar as his native tongue. And it is reported, that 
even during the late war, those prisoners confined at Brest, who understood 


Indeed, Wace throughout seems anxious to represent Duke William as merely 
attempting the conquest of Eng!and to obtain the inheritance solemnly bequeath- | 


ed to him by Edward. He subsequently describes him as proceeding to London | 


to be “elected” by the barons and clergy, and summoning “ les Engleis” to de- 
termine by what laws they would ve governed, when they answered “ King | 
Edward's.” This very curious work concludes, rather abruptly, in the reign of | 
Henry I., and with the death of his brother Robert Curthose. 


” 


cts from ‘* Maistre Wace 


ingly loud, and attracted the 
and ”"— 

**T beg your pardon for this interruption—may I ask whether 
towards your protégée were concerned in this quarrel !” 

** My pride was, I rather think—nothing else ; for the girl was a 
had forced herself upon me in the journey, and compelled me to let her accom 
pany us, and I should, at another time, have been glad of a good excuse for 


attention of some other persons in the hotel, 
your feelings 


We must here, for the present, conclude ; our extracts 
have been rather more ample than we intended, but, having never met with any 
introduce “ Maistre Wace” to our readers, and as | translation from this spirited Trouvere, we could not ype the wish to be the 
our translations from | first to introduce his works to the notice of the English reader. 


Welsh, had no difficulty in making themselves intelligible to the people around | 
them 


We must now, however, intr 
his Brat only exists in manuscript, we shall chiefly make 


that work. The simplicity of the commencement is remarkable. . 
A ember en 5 oma | LEAVES FROM MY MINUTE-BOOK.—No. I. 
Things that happened long ago, | ee tlh 


Of ancient kings, and whence they came, 
And who gave England first a name ; 
Who first came hither, and who reigned 
In order due, and who maintained 
Or war, or peace, and royal state, 
For you, did Master Wace translate 
This book, and nought but truth is here, 
So listen. 

And he forthwith begins with the flight of Eneas from ‘Troy. 


It was one of those charming mornings called, par émznence, London’s own. 
Without being actually wet, the atmosphere was sufficiently heavy to keep down 
| every one’s more cheerful feelings far below zero, when the roofs of the houses 
| were all but invisible, and the statue of the Duke, 
“ High throned all height above,” 
was perfectly shut out from my view as walked briskly along Regent Street. 
The pavement offered no sure resting-place for the sole of my feet, and the 
To our readers, | ludicrously earnest looks of those I met, who were females iy like yor 
j i i se beautiful fictions | shod cats, testified to the difficulty of advancing. wended on, however, wi 
wank baat nerd gery po naeslag ae following extracts | many internal execrations, until I found myself immediately bein lady-form 
are strictly original, for there is no description whatever of Arthur himself, in | of peculiar grace, as far as I could judge ; and the spirit—demon, 1 ys pal 
Geffry’s history, although his deeds are related at length. The first is curious, | of curiosity, suggested that it would be advisable to obtain ae of her face. 
as giving what is most probably the very earliest description of the character of | I pushed forward, when suddenly the lady placed her tiny - upon . “— 
the *‘ parfaite gentle knight’ ; the second as a minute picture of royal armour, pring ve a on yan ¥- slipped, - igh gees y ig — -~ 
: ‘ might have broken, ha not receiv + 4 . 
Se pipeline eg ole I'll tell pr « broke my watch-glass. This, I think, a most orthodox and interesting way 
. - ’ 7 | of beginning a story. 
Nor will I lie, #0 mark "fai at Ys t I se it will at be supposed that I was walking abroad because I[ had 
For knight pe se os as his — nothing to do at home. ‘This isa conjecture particularly disadvantageous to a 
Ad tar endatee —. — ~e we young solicitor, and therefore—I need say no more on that head. Having 
For i prreeryerh gp _ oak could be replaced the ubject of my attentions on her feet, I took the liberty of presenting 
Towed poor MNES 00 ioe a, my arm, and of escorting her to the house she named as her residence. What 
Brave, handy, victor every he he'd ate | we said to each other during the walk, can concern nobody ; and, as the lady is 
Free-handed, — waged r : " now my wife, the disclosure would be particularly impertinent. At that time, 
To — = - 2s ag oh nied ; however, I had far more idea of extending my connexions than of falling in love, 
ined Weics les aan nabieinole mene and so, upon reaching No. —, St. James's Street, I merely begged to be allow- 
dud saan Ye ahead aa ine: ed to inquire after Miss Emily another day, threw my card to the porter, 
And held his court right gallantly ; and proceeded to attend the King’s Majesty at Westminster. 
For ne’er was monarch served ea be, Lying, more meo, ‘* *twixt sleep and wake,” the following morning, meditating 
In such right royal state ; and there | the operations of the day, I remembered the occurrence I have mentioned, and 
Did knights and nobles all repair | the recollection fairly awoke me. 
To see his deeds of nobleness, 
His bounty, worth, and gentleness. 
‘When he went forth to battle he was thus armed :— 
Chausses of iron, stout and high, 
Well tempered, that might blow defy ; 
A hauberk good and fair had he, 
Decked and adorned most royally, 
Hight Caliburne his good sword’s name, 
*T was long, well polished, and it came 
From th’ isle of Avalon, (and well 
I wot eaeh foe its edge could tell). 
A glittering helm adorned his head, 
All with pure gold overspread, 
Both nasal, crest, and coronal, 
A golden dragon over all 
Sat proudly, (‘twas his sire’s device, ) | 
And set with many a gem of price, 
Was that rich helm. His gallant steed 
Was strong, and fiery, good at need, 
And round his neck his shield he wore, 
Pridhem its name,—device it bore, 
Was the image, painted fetuously, 
Of my sweet lady Marie, 
That he might think of her in fight, 
(For well she loveth valiant knight). 
His lance was long, and good and stout, 
Oft felt its point the rebel route, 
And many a lay they’ll sing to ye 
Of that same lance in Brittanye. 
A very full account is subsequently given of Arthur's coronation feast at Caer- 














| hesitation. The owner of the mansion, Sir Fitzroy , was seated in his 
| library, and upon my entrance, thought proper to express his particular obliga- 
| tions for the service I had rendered his niece. All due and civil things baving 
| been said, the Baronet, for he was no less, requested me to permit him to write 
| a note of some importance ; and while he was thus engaged, I had leisure to 
| mark the features of a distinguished leader of fashionable society. That he had 
, succeeded to the title and family estates on the sudden death of his brother, who 
| with Sir Fitzroy was at the time engaged on a continental tour, I bad learned 
| through the ordinary newspaper channels. 
| appearance, and indeed was puzzled to account for the deepened furrows on the 
brow of a man whom the baronetage told me could not be more than thirty. <A 
| full formed and noble figure, and a piercing eye, which lit up handsome though 
not extraordinary, features, and I have mentioned all that struck me in Sir Fitz- 
| roy We parted, when he gave me an unlimited invitation to his house, a 
permission I was not slack touse. I must pass over the next year and a half, 
| during which time I was a frequent visitor in St. James’s Street, and Sir Fitzroy 
‘had more than once called upon me, and indeed intrusted to ine some matters of 
small inoment, and proceed to an extract from my ‘* Minute-Book” of the 12th 
of May, 183—. 

Sir Fitzroy was announced. He took a seat, and we conversed for 
| some time upon indifferent matters, when the newspaper caught his eye. 

** Any news to-day, Mr. R-—?” and he glanced along the columns, when 
| something arrested his gaze, apparently agitating him much. He rushed to the 
| window, and seemed to re-read the passage, and, as if to be assured of its reali- 
| ty, he more than once passed his hand before his eyes. The next minute he 








said, ‘ I must be off to the continent instantly,’’ and left the house. 
I took up the paper to endeavour to discover what had so disconcerted him ; 


Having waited till a decent hour for appear- | 
ing abroad, and having inflicted a respectable but decisive knock (an acquirement | 
not easily gained) upon the door of the house aforesaid, I was admitted without 


But I was a little surprised at his | 


threw down the journal, snatched up his hat, and wishing me a hasty farewell, | 





leon, which differs greatly from Geffry’s. 

We have given so many extracts from the “ Brit,” that we can devote but 
little space to the “‘ Roman du Rou.” ‘This is, however, of less consequence, 
as a very excellent edition of it was published eight years ago, at Rouen, by M. 
Pluquet. For those of our readers who would find its obsolete French very dif- 
ficult to translate, we will subjoin a passage or two. It thus begins :— 

That our forefathers’ memory, 

Their deeds, their words, their courtesy, | 
Should aye be held in honour due, 

And live in coming years anew, 
Are histories written, stories told, 
Of felon knights, of barons bold, 

Who long, long since are dead and gone ; 
But raised anew appear each one, 
‘Thanks tu the authors’ gentle part, 
Thanks to the writer's useful art, 

That rescueth froin eblivion. : | 

“For truly,” says he, ‘you would have known nought, not merely of great | 
men, but of mighty cities, Nineveh, Troy, Babylon, had they not been ‘ put in 
ook.’ ” 

Although the first and the lust portions of this ** Roman” are written in the 
cto-syllable measure, the life of Rollo is composed in stanzas of fourteen feet, 
eight or ten of which have often the same ending ; the following is a specimen, 
and the reader will perceive how ruggedly the verse flows, in comparison with 
the former examples. 

And in a woful plight I trow, brave Rollo put to sea, 

And when to Scotland first he came, but six poor ships had he. 

(This Scotland is an island iarge)! and there full bitterly 

He made his moan, and anxious was, for he knew not what might be, | 
Or whether he might e’er avenge, on the king and his menye, 
The cruel wrongs he had sustained, and regain his lands and fee. 

So ’twas one night when on his bed he lay unquietly, | 
Behold a voice unto him eried, and told forsooth that he 
An Angle should become, and then ‘ with great tranquillity 
And joy unto thy land return, and a great one thou shalt be.’ | 

This dream is told to “a Christian man,”’ who directs him to seek baptism, | 
and then “not an Angle, but an Angel, shall he be.”” ‘The fullowing 1s ‘a lively | 
portraiture” of one of his descendants. | 

Now William Long Espéc, was of stature large and tall, 

Wide was he on the shoulders, around the girdle small, | 

With long strait leg, and open chest, a skin nor dark nor fair, | 

With lofty brow, and pleasant face, and long and ample hair. 

And even, open eyes, and a look of pleasant cheer, | 

But to his enemies | wot, his look was stern and fier. | 

Good mouth and nose had he also, and a tongue of courtesy ; 

Stout as a giant, and beyond all men for strength was he, | 
| 


i 


For whoever felt his fist I trow, had little power to flee.” 

‘The details respecting the battle of Hastings are very full and very curious. 
Wace tells us that the night preceding the battle was spent by the Normans 
wholly in prayer and confession ; while the Saxons wasted it in revelry, not even 
retiring to rest. ‘There was “ gambolling, dancing, and singing” among them; | 
then follow these untranslateable lines— 

Bublie crient, e Weissel 
E laticome* e drinchebeil 

Drine Hindewart e drinchome 

Drine Helf e drine Tome. | 

The Duke makes a speech before the battle, in which he returns thanks to 
his followers, and promises that he will repay their services with more than | 
thanks. | 

If T am victor, so are ye; 

If I gain land, yours shall it be ; | 
For soothly on this very land 
This present day. I only stand 
To avenge the grievous felonies, 
The treasons and the injuries, 
These men have done us. 


} 





! 
* Is not this the Norman pronunciation of “let him come"? The two following 
limes seem to mean “ drink, hind Edward drink, come, drink Elf,” (acommon Saxon 
name,) and ‘drink Tom.” He afterward says that the Saxons in the battle cried 
Olicrosse, evidently Holy Cross, and which probably was Harold’s war-cry, 


of Gerouinne. 


| generally passes. 


| female. 


ing to dictation, and I answered him in his own way. 


the mark of his nail had been violently impressed against the following lines, an 
extract from a foreign journal. 

‘The body of the English gentleman, Mr. Hawker, who disappeared so mys- 
teriously about two months ago, has been found by some fishermen in the Lake | 
It is supposed the unfortunate person had been bathing, and had | 
incautiously ventured beyond his depth,” &c. &c. 

Of course, the effect of this notice upon Sir Fitzroy was a perfect mystery to 
me. by no means explained by a note from Emily, received the same evening 
which was to ascertain whether I could give her any account of her uncle, who | 
had not returned to St. James’s street since the morning. The following day I 
made an inquiry at his banker’s, where I found that he had entered apparently in | 
great mental distress immediately on leaving me, and had drawn a considerable | 
sumof money. Beyond this I could obtain no clue. Further measures were 
rendered unnecessary by this note, put into my hand by avery muddy courier, | 
towards three o'clock. 


Prison. 
oF, ; 





‘My dear Sir,—Pray come to me instantly. 

** Wednesday.” 

I ain accustomed to obey instructions when I find it convenient to do so, 
and after a hard ride of four hours, I found myself before the prison from which | 
Sir Fitzroy’s note was dated, exactly ten minutes too late for admission that 
night. In vain did I exert my eloquence upon the keeper, he was inflexible ; 
and a golden key only opened his lips so far that he promised to send my card 
up to the Baronet. This he did; and I was fain to betake myself to mine inn 





| and order dinner, having first ascertained that I could see Sir Fitzroy at ten in 


the morning. ‘The time passed even more dully than time ata country inn 
It had been fair day at , and while waiting for my meal, 
I watched the smockfrocks and straw hats till I thought them the most hideous | 
garb in the world ; and when the smoked chops and inky port of mine host of | 
the Carp and Candlesnuffers did arrive, | fear my temper delighted not much the 
bedizened Blowsalinda who brought them. Then the night; but I must forget 
this, at least upon paper; and suffice it to say, that ten o'clock found me at the 
prison-gate. After some difficulty I was ushered into the dark, ill-furnished | 
apartment, which the Baronet’s manner, and probably his purse, had procured | 
him. Sir Fitzroy was seated ata little table, scoring figures in the dust, which | 
had apparently rested there for months. On my entrance he started with some 
nervousness, but rose to welcome me with as much cordiality as I had ever seen 
in his drawing-room in town. 

* Ah! this is kind, R 
parted yesterday.”’ 

‘Indeed I did not. What, in heaven’s name, does this mean?” 

‘For what do you suppose I am arrested t ”’ 

‘*]T am totaliy at a loss to conjecture. The debtors’ rooms are on the other 
side of the gaol. Pray tell me.” 

**On a charge of murder,” said Sir Fitzroy, quietly. 

**Good God! of whom—what—you are joking.” 

** Not I—it is no matter for mirth.” 

‘* But you are—are 

‘‘Tnnocent, you would say. 

“i 

‘* But, however, something must be done, and to enable you to understand the 
case, I must unravel more of my history than I usually care to dwell on. 
be seated.” 

** Well,” thought I, “this is a singular thing.’ This was no very original 
idea, but it was my firat. ‘I am here in gaol, with my Emily’s uncle, (I 
have spared my readers my love story,) who is imprisoned on a charge of mur- 
der, and with whom, three nights ago, I was playing at chess in St. James’s | 
Street ;”’ so I sat down to listen, not knowing what else todo. Sir Fitzroy 
told his story with an unbroken calmness of voice, but his eye was as restless as 
the reflected light that sparkles from water on the wall. 

“You know that I accompanied my brother, whe was nearly twenty years my | 
senior, in the journey to Geneva, in which he died, but I believe I never told 
you that, both before we set out and while travelling, some serious differences 
arose between us. [ insisted upon taking with me my servant, or rather page. an 








You did not think of finding me here when we 





Have you a doubt on the subject?” 


Pray 





| 
incumbrance he violently opposed while he knew this person as a mere attend- | 


ant. But I carried my point, and the affair wore off, until on reaching Paris, Sir | 
Frederic accidentally discovered that my page was neither more nor less than a | 
He was himself a man of staid, and what he termed moral habits, and | 
his wrath at such a dereliction of duty on my part knew no bounds. The alter- 
native he offered me was an instant separation from Anna Crosby or from him- ) 
self, and he hinted at wills and settlements. You know I am not fond of listen- | 


We were both exceed- 


| 


} 
i 


| acquittal. 


| giving her up. But of course, under such circumstances, I chose to resist m 

| brother’s orders, and he worked himself into a most violent passion. After y 

| hasty supper he retired to bed, and died in the night.” 

| “Tt was very sudden.” 

| “Very,” said Fitzroy, looking steadily atme. ‘TI then, of course, 

| necessary steps for proving his death, and finding he had left your little friend 

| Emily almost unprovided for, I soon afterwards adopted her. In doing this it 

| was of course necessary that I should get rid of my torment, Miss Crosby, 
thing I was by no means sorry to do. I therefore pensioned her off, (after toate, 

| and threats, and protestations on her part, too numerous to mention, as auc. 

| tioneers say,) through an English gentleman at Paris, named Hawker, who has 

| lately died.” 


| “Hawker!” said I, my mind reverting ‘o the newspaper, “‘ What, Sir Fitz. 


took the 


roy, disturbed you so much on reading the account of that gentleman’s death?” 
‘* Sir!” said the baronet, in a loud voice, “‘I am not accustomed to be cross. 
examined. Pooh—ah—lI beg your pardon,” he continued, instantly changing 
his tone, ** forgive me; the fact is, he was an old and dear friend, and his loss 
, startled me a good deal. Pray, may I ask how you discovered the paragraph to 
be the cause of my emotion?”’ 
“ You marked it with your nail, Sir Fitzroy,” said I, coldly. 
‘**Did [t—strange. But I must tell you, that as I was on the very eve of 
sailing for Calais the other day, in order to follow my friend’s body to the grave 
| I was arrested on the charge—you will hardly believe it—of murder—of the 
| murder of my brother.” 
| Of Sir Frederic !” T exclaimed, in the utmost surprise. 
came upon me like a sudden blow. 
| moval of the baronet’s m 


} 


| unprepared. 
“Ay, of fratricide; and the charge made by the ungrateful viper, Crosby : 
why, I cannot in the faintest way imagine ; and what she can dream of adducing 
| as proofs, I am equally at a loss to conceive : we must do something, however.” 
‘*T will instantly send a retainer to Sir , and a request that he wil] 
come down. What the wit of man can doin sucha case, he will advise. 
| What magistrate committed you? I will write for the depositions?” 
| T obtained a copy as a personal favour—they are here.” 
I looked through the papers: it was explicit and direct, charging Sir Fitzroy 
| with the murder of his elder brother, by poison, at the Hotel, Rue des 
| Cranbouges, Paris, and signed by Anna Crosby. I looked at Sir Fitzroy. 
** What do you think of it?” 
“Tt is clear and straightforward, and evidently the work of no novice.” 
‘**'There is one thing occurs to me,”’ said the baronet, “ this Crosby,—would it 
not be the shortest and safest method to get her out of the way at once?” 
)} Sir Fitzroy ,” said J, ‘* whatever I do in this matter, and I will do all 
| for you that can be done, must be fairly and openly performed; and I tell you 
| further, that if I had the slightest suspicion that this wretched woman's 
| deposition were true, nay, if I even imagined ‘e 
‘Enough, my dear sir, I fully believe you, and but for my having such con- 
fidence I should not have permitted, shall I say, sanctioned your visits to the 
daughter of this very brother whom 1 am accused of——” and Sir Fitzroy 
| leaned his head upon his hands, and I fancied he wept. 
I immediately took the requisite measures for the defence. 
take place at the ensuing assizes, which were fixed for about a month from 
| his arrest. The reader would find little interest in a detail of my operations, 
conducted, as they were, under the eye of the great Sir , who, with two 
| other men of much talent, were secured for the trial. They did not allowa 
| single doubt on their case to exist for a moment, and Sir Fitzroy was equally 
| confident. I visited him on the evening before the judges arrived, and was much 
assured by the calm way in which he criticised the points of his defence, and 
! by the preparations he spoke of for leaving immediately. We parted for 
| the night to meet again in the court. 
| None but those who have been actually engaged, know the fierce excitement 
| of a court of justice. Even in mere questions of land and money, the interest 
in the decision is immense, and its evidences—flush and paleness—succeed 
each other with harrowing quickness, not only in the faces of the contending 
parties, but even in those of men more remotely concerned. But this can be 
nothing to the emotions raised in a court of criminal law, where, upon a single 
sentence, may depend the life or death of a fellow-being. JI, for one, have 
never been able to acquire the hardened indifference sneered at by modern 
writers as the hired advocate’s badge, nor do I believe ia its existence to any 
extent. 





The words 
I had almost expected to hear of the re- 
istress, even by violence, but for this I was totally 























The trial would 














‘*« The court was convened, the counsel were met, 
The judges all ranged, a terrible show.” 

The building was crowded to excess, and after the usual formalities, Sir 
Fitzroy was placed at the bar. I was rejoiced that this case was the first. 
His step was firm, and his whole demeanour that uf decided confidence of his 
The crown counsel commenced his speech with professions of grief 
at the painful duty on his hands, and concluded an able harangue of two hours 
by calling Anna Crosby. A very beautiful woman appeared in the witness-box, 





| whose charms, though somewhat faded by time, had lingered sufficiently leng to 


show what she was in youth, and would be till age had far advanced. Her 
evidence did not differ much from her depositions. I fancied that a residence 
beneath a foreign sky had given something of foreign energy and animation to 
her manner. So clearly and admirably did she tell her story, that the opposite 


| advocate with much address abstained from interrupting her by questions, and 


the interest in court was intense, as she turned to Sir Fitzroy, who was leaning 


| with much composure against the side of the prisoners’ box, and with sparkling 


eyes and finger pointed at the baronet, she exclaimed— 

“Ves, you, Sir Fitzroy , you who, by false oaths, and promises you 
determined to break even while you were uttering them, enticed me from a 
mother’s roof to ruin and ignominy,—who caused the transportation of my only 
brother for having presumed to question your treatment of his sister,—who, 
weary of the victim when ske had lost the power to amuse you, cast me off to 
one of your libertine associates in exchange for a release from a gambling debt, 
—who again endeavoured to be rid of me by more violent means in the streets of 
Boulogne,—who allowed the pension fear had wrung from you to be discon- 
tinued, little dreaming that I should escape starvation to impeach you here,— 
you, Sir Fitzroy ——, are now before a tribunal of your own country for murder 
—for the murder of a brother—for a murder you dare not deny. The poison 
that destroyed him you obtained long before that night,—you carried it about 
you concealed in the hollow of a pencil-case, and on the evening of your last 
quarrel with your brother you drew that pencil out, on pretence of sending @ 
note forme: as he turned his head you threw the powder into his glass. I 
knew what would be the result of Sir Frederic’s having discovered my sex—I 
was watching you—deny it if you dare”’ 

A half suppressed laugh from Sir Fitzroy followed this speech. It was 
instantly checked by a look from his leading counsel, who inquired whether the 
crown had any other wituesses. The reply was in the negative, and Sir —— 
proceeded to cross-examine Anna Crosby. She underwent a mest searching and 
rigid inquiry without varying in a single particular, and after a fruitless attempt 
to confuse or disconcert her, the acute advocate sat down, and Sir Fitzroy was 
called upon for his defence. It is well known, that though the furms of law 
do not permit the prisoner’s counsel to argue in his behalf, the written defence 
read by the prisoner is composed for him under the very best advice. The 
Baronet, in atone sometimes slightly varied by an expression of the deepest 
contempt for his accuser, commented on her character, her !ong-delayed 
testimony, and every other point we had imagined could bear upon the case. 
He concluded, after hinting at the fact of bis having adopted the davghter of 





| his alleged victim, by an impassioned appeal to the breasts of those before whom 
| he stood, much in the style which long practice has shown to be most availing 


with men, who, with all their differences, have been of the same blood and 
passions in every age. The defence produced a decisive impression, and the 


| judge was about to sum up, when the witness, Crosby, drew a small piece of 
| paper from her bosom, on which a few pencilled lines appeared, and rushing UP 
| to the box, exclaimed rather in a scream of rage, than aught of ordinary speech, 


(for the bitter sarcasms of the prisoner had not been lost upon her,) holding 


| out the document the while— 





** Will Sir Fitzroy deny this 7” 

The paper was handed to the court, and while the venerable judge was looking 
throngh it, both Sir and I turned to the prisoner. His lip quivered ; 
he was ashy pale: he leaned against the front of the box for support—he had 
recognised the paper. : 

** You have but half instructed us, Sir Fitzroy,” said the advocate, who instantly 
saw how matters stood, ina tone which, though low and confidential, was expres 
sive of the deepest reproach. 

‘* |—[—had forgotten this. Save me, save me, Sir , save me, gen- 
tlemen—my fortune is yours—I let me see the document?” he exclaimed 
ina loud voice—*a forgery, no doubt, well worthy of the producer.” 

The paper was givenhim. He looked at every line as if with intent to dis- 
cover the falsehood, and I observed he brought it, by a very natural motion. 
nearer his eyes. Feigning to look at a particular word more closely, he folded 
back the note, forsuch it seemed, so as to reduce it toa small comy-1ss, and 
made a most rapid effort to thrust it into his mouth, I clasped my hands in agony 
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at his folly—it was vain, for the wary efficer near him had anticipated his pur- 

se, seized his arm, and the document was rescued. This action of the pri- 
soner’s must have much altered the matter, had not the sessions-house clock at 
that moment struck one. 

And what effect could this have had upon thetrial? says a gentle reader, 
should I be so fortunate as to find one. Why, my dear young lady, you are 
perhaps not aware that at that hour the judge of an English court retires for five 
minutes to refresh himself with a glass of wine,—the counsel crack jokes,—the 
attorneys stretch themselves, and open the papers of sandwiches with which 
their affectionate wives have lined their pockets,—and the public in general, in 
the hall of justice assembled, elbows and pushes its individual members unawed 
by the majestic solemnity of the ermine robe. In these five minutes, the aspect 
of affairs waschanged. Sir —— , with that forethought for which he is 
to this day remarkable, had come into court provided for the very worst, and 
though justly offended at the half confidence reposed in him by Sir Fitzroy, de- 
termined to make a last effort in his client’s behalf. He beckoned my clerk to 
him,—a whisper succeeded,—and the young man discovered that he had deposit- 
ed his hat in a corner of the court which was only attainable by passing through 
the jury-box. The bystanders supposed that Sir —— had iatrusted him 
with a number of letters for the post, for after tumbling among the legs of the 
twelve wise men more than once, Mr. Hendon appeared to have accomplished 
his purpose in obtaining his hat and leaving the hall. 

The learned baron re-entered, summed up the evidence, and having alluded to 
the singular action of the prisoner relative to the paper, which was handed round 
to the jury, concluded by a strong recommendation to them to give the prisoner 
the benefit of any doubtsthey mightentertain. In five minutes the foreman 

* stood up, and firmly pronounced the words.—Nor Guitry ! 

‘* The verdict is yours, gentlemen, not mine,” said the judge. 
—, you are at liberty.” 

Sir Fitzroy bowed, and on leaving the dock walked up to Sir 
offered him his hand, without speaking. AsI had expected, it was declined, 
with a coolbow. I took Sir Fitzroy’s arm, and we left the court. Anna Crosby 
had departed—or we had forgotten her existence. We reached the Carp and 
Candlesnuffers. 

** A post-chaise for town, instantly,” said the Baronet. 
vehicle was at the door. 
and we were on the road. 
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In a few minutes the 
A handsome gratuity flung to the bowing servants, 
We did not exchange a single word until reaching 





** Horses on !” 

T alighted, to expedite the movements of the ostlers, and on returning to the 
chaise, was surprised at seeing the opposite door open, and a boy in earnest con- 
versation with Sir Fitzroy. An exclamation was upon my lips, when I saw the 
Baronet suddenly bend forward, and strike a violent blow at the new comer. 
The youth eluded it, and, the next instant, the flash of a pistol dazzled my eyes. 
Sir Fitzroy sprang up in the vehicle until his head nearly came in contact with 
the roof—and fell down among the straw—a dead man! 

Many months afterwards an act was obtained for the dividing and enclosing of 
D Common. Among the first steps taken after the passing of the bill, was 
the removal of a large quantity of brushwood, and stunted trees, which had for 
many years been allowed to conceal an old sand pit, about a mile from the high 
road. In doing this the labourers discovered a skeleton, which on examination 
proved to be that of a female, apparently young, and finely formed. The winds 
and storms had removed any traces of apparel by which the deceased could be 
recognised, but a pair of rusted pocket pistols were found near the spot, both 
discharged. One of the left ribs of the body was slightly fractured. Those 
who were acquainted with the melancholy tale I have told, had little doubt that 
there the unhappy Anna Crosby had *‘ found the sleep that knows no waking.” 


—— 
NEWTON AND FLAMSTEED. 


From the last Quarterly Review. 
cal * * * 
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We are now approaching the most distressing part of our narrative. In the 
spring of 1699 Newton was Port Warden, and soon after Master of the Mint. 
About this time Dr. Wallis, having understood that Flamsteed had written a 
paper “on the parallax of the earth’s annual orb,” requested a copy of it for 
insertion in a volume of his mathematical tracts; Flamsteed readily complied ; 
and in this paper there happened to be a paragraph alluding to his having fur- 
nished Newton with one hundred and fifty computed places of the moon. New- 
ton on being told this, through the officiousness of Dr. Gregory, was exceedingly 
indignant, and addressed to Flamsteed the following extraordinary letter : 

‘* Sir,—Upon hearing occasionally that you had sent a letter to Dr. Wallis 
about the parallax of the fixed stars to be printed, and that you had mentioned 
therein with respect to the theory of the moon, I was concerned to be publicly 
brought upon the stage about what, perhaps, will never be fitted for the public, 
and thereby the wor'!d put into an expectation, of what, perhaps, they are never 
like tohave. I do not love to be printed upon every occasion, much less to be 
dunned and teased by foreigners about mathematical things, or to be thought by 
our own people to be trifling away my time when I should be about the King's 
business. And therefore, I desired Dr. Gregory to write to Dr. Wallis against 
printing that clause which related to that theory, and mentioning me about it. 
You may let the world know, if you please, how well you are stored with obser- 
vations of all sorts, and what calculations you have made towards rectifying the 
theories of the heavenly motions. Butthere may be cases wherein your friends 
should not be published without their leave, and therefore I hope you will so 
order the matter that I may not, on this occasion, he brought upon the stage. I 
am your humble servant, Is. Newron, 

The occasion certainly did not justify this epistle, so unworthy of the trans- 
cendant genius, and so unlike to the usual suavity of Newton. He had, no 
doubt, been instigated by his two satellites, Halley and Gregory, in the hope of 
probably being the means to dissolve the friendship which still existed between 
him and Flamsteed ; but still one cannot well understand how Newton should 
have been induced to take fire at such a paragraph, obviously written without 
the slightest intention to give offence ; more especially as both Gregory and 
Halley had all along been fully acquainted with the assistance derived from 
Flamsteed, and Newton himself made no kind of secret of it ; as it is expressed 
in a note of Flamsteed’s, ‘* Tis as impossible for Mr. Newton to hide what he 
has received from the Observatory, as to cover St. Paul’s with a Scotch bon- 
net.” 

Sir David Brewster, by the way, in his ‘‘ Life of Newton,” makes Flamsteed 
to be the writer of this extraordinary letter, and not only so, but also makes 
Flamsteed criticise it, though his own, and concludes with an opinion, that it is 
quite ** characteristic of Flamsteed’s manner.” When Sir David penned this he 
must have been little acquainted with ‘* Flamsteed’s manner,’’ nor was he more 
so with Flamsteed’s feelings and conduct, when he accused him of “receiving 
Sir Isaac Newton's requests as if they were idle intrusions, in which the interests 
of science were but slightly considered.’ Mr. Baily’e volume will no doubt 
induce this eminent writer to expunge the rash page in which he has thus sport- 
ed with the memory of a great and good man. 

We may here step a little out of the narrative to observe not only how very 
little the merits of Flamsteed, the coadjutor of Newton, have been made known, 





of sins, humility as the greatest virtue. This makes me excuse small faults in | 
all mankind, bear great injuries without resentment, and resolve to maintain a | 
real friendship with ingenious men: to assist them what lies in my power, | 
without the regard of any interest, but that of doing good by obliging them.” 
Afier this, as appears from a letter dated May, 1700, he had met Newton | 
several times, at che last of which Sir Isaac admitted fairly that he had em- 
ployed no observed places of the comets, nor of the moon, bat what Flamsteed 
had given him; but, an allusion being made to the printing of the latter’s book 
of tables, Flamsteed says : 

“‘ At this he started, and asked me, ‘What tables?’ and ‘If I would publish 
any for the moon!’ My answer was, that she was in his hands, and if he would 
finish her, I would lend him my assistance ; if not, I would fall upon her myself 
when I had leisure, and I doubted not of good success; but that the tables I 
intended were such as I made use of for deducing the places of the stars and 
planets ; hereupon he recollected himself, and was calm.” 

And before they parted, he promised Flamsteed a visit to the Observatory, 
with Sir Christopher Wren. 

Tn the following month (June, 1700) Flamsteed addresses a letter to Newton, 
which occupies ten pages, describes a series of his observations on the parallax 
of the orb and the mutation of the earth’s axis, with his correction for the er- 
rors of his mural arc, in consequence of the gradual sinking of the wall. 
Nothing further appears to have occurred between them until April, 1704, when 
Newton, now President of the Royal Society, paid Flamsteed a visit at the 
Observatory. 

“On the 10th of April, 1704, he came down to Greenwich, visited me on my 
request, staid and dined with me. At his first coming he desired to see what I 
had ready for the press. I showed him the books of observations, together with 
so much of the catalogue as was then finished (which was about one half), and 
a fair copy of it: and with it the mape of the constellations drawn both by my 
amanuensis and Vansomer. Which having looked over carefully, he desired me 
to let him have the recommending of them to the Prince.* I was surprised at 
this proposition. I had formerly tried his temper, and always found him insidious, 
ambitious, and excessively covetous of praise, and impatient of contradiction. 
I had taken notice of some faults in the fourth book of his Principia, which, 
instead of thanking me for, he resented ill. Yet was [so] presumptuous, that he 
sometimes dared to ask ‘ Why I did not hold my tongue.’ ” 
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‘*T was sure it was,” says Fe ae withix four days after, a friend sent 
me the constellations of Aries and s, fairly printed ; and ina day or two 
after that of Virgo. So that I was now convinced that the press was at work, 
and that the Doctor had told me what he knew was not true.” Shortly after this 
Flamsteed discovered that Halley had Leen appointed to take care of the press, 








, and that he was circulating reports of his having found many faults ia the Cata- 


logue, and boasting what pains he had been at in correcting them. , 

On the 11th of October, 1711, Sir Isaac Newton, the President of the Royal 
Society, appointed a council, to be held at their house in Crane court, whereat 
Mr. Flamsteed was ordered to attend, the object being ‘to know of him if his 
instruments be in order, and fit to carry on the necessary celestial observations.” 

‘* Flamsteed,” says Mr. Baily, * attended ; and a scene ensued over which it 
were desirable that a veil should be thrown forever. But the recent disclosure, 
by the discovery of two distinct sets of manuscripts relative to this subject, and 
belonging to two different owners, now prevents the possibility of its suppression. 
Fortunately for the Society as a body, there were not enough members present 
(five) to form a council, and consequently their pages do not record the humi- 
liating scene.” 

It is recorded, however, by Mr. Flamsteed in two places—first, in the ** His- 
tory of his own Life,” and secondly, in a Diary of Ocecorrences, from the latter 
of which, being the most in detail, we shall extract the extraordinary proceed- 
ings of this day. 

“October 29. Accordingly T went thither with no other Company but my ser- 
vant J. C. (J. Crosthwait), Dr. Halley met me as I entered, and would have had 
me drink a dish of coffee with him. I refused: weut straight up to the house ; 
my man helped me up stairs, where I found Sir I. Newton, Dr. Sloane, and Dr. 
Mead. These three were all the committee. that I found there ; and the two 
last, I well knew, were the assentors of the first, in all cases, right or wrong. 

‘After alittle pause, Sir I. Newton began; and told me that the committee 
desired to know what repairs I wanted, or what instruments, in the observatory ? 
I answered that my repairs were always made by the Office of the Ordnance ; 
that I had applied myself to them ; but the season of the year not being fit, it 
was thought best to forbear them till February next, when I doubted not they 
would be taken care of. As for the instruments, they were all my own; being 
either given to me absolutely by Sir Jonas Moore or inade and paid for out of 





Flamsteed adds, “* he said he would recommend me to the Prince, and parted 
with me in the evening with a short expression of very good advice, viz., Do a!l 
the good in your power ; which it would have been very happy for him if he had 
followed himself, aud has been the rule of my life from my infancy; though I 
do not know it has ever been of his.’”’ On this Mr. Baily remarks— 

«The character which Flamsteed has here drawn of Newton, and which he 
insists on throughout the whole of his statements, is so much at variance with 
that mild and modest behaviour which most of his biographers have attributed 
to him, that it might seem like the excess of spleen and mialice on the part of 
Flamsteed to dwell so much on these topics, were not his opinions strengthened 
by that of some.of his contemporaries. Whiston, who knew him well, says he 
was impatient of contradiction, and that he was of the most fearful, cautious, 
and suspicious temper that he ever knew. (See Whiston'’s Memoirs, page 294.) 
And, in a pamphlet, published in the year 1710, entitled ‘ An account of the late 
proceedings in the Council of the Royal Society, in order to remove from Gres- 
ham College into Crane Court, Fleet Street,’ Sir Isaac Newton is accused of 
partiality and precipitancy, and of having acted (at a meeting of the Society, 
called for the express purpose of considering the propriety of such removal) with 
a degree of warmth, and to have assumed an air and tone not very suitable to 
the candour and impartiality which might have been expected from so distin- 
guished a body. I shall not embark in the odious task of attempting to multiply 
such instances: indeed, it is with much reluctance that I advert at all to a aub- 


defended even from the suspicion of misrepresentation.”’ 

In the following month, Newton paid Flamsteed another visit. ‘* My dis- 
course about the faults of Newton’s Optics, and correction of my lunar numbers, 
brought the subtle gentleman down hither. I thanked him for his book: he said 
then he hoped I approved it. I told him truly, no; for he gave all the fixed 
stars bodies of five or six seconds diameter, whereas four parts in five of them 
were not one second broad. 
and told me he came now to see what forwardness [ was in.” Flamsteed hav- 
ing then shown him his books of observations, his catalogue, and charts of the 
fixed stars, ‘*he seemed pleased, and offered to recommend them privately to 
the Prince ;”’ but Flamsteed adds, ‘[ told him he must do it publicly, for good 
reasons, which, not being able to answer, he was silent.” 

Matters seem to have continued pretty well between them till the year 1706, 
when F'lamsteed’s Observations were to be published. Prince George of Den- 
mark (Lord High Admiral,) having been elected a fellow of the Roval Society, 
was consulted abvut the publication, and agreed to advance £1200 for that pur- 
pose ; and a committee, consisting of Sir Christopher Wren, Newton, and 
others, was appointed to consider how it might best be brought out.—The com- 
mittee estimated the whole charge to be about £863 ; and they conclude their 
report thus: 

“This set of observations we report the fullest and completest that has ever 
yet been made ; and as it tends to the perfection of astronomy and navigation, 
so, if it should be lost, the loss would be irreparable.” 

But, on this occasion, the conduct imputed to Sir Isaac Newton, was certainly 
very strange, and not at all consistent with that character for gentleness and pla- 
cidity of temper which he has generally obtained. He first fixes on a printer, of 
whum Flamsteed knew nothing, and whose exhibited specimens were ill-done ; 
yet with this man the committee signed an agreement against Flamsteed’s con- 
sent. Sir Isaac demanded that Flamsteed’s first night's notes should be put 
into his hand, on the plea that he might compare them with the copy; he next 
dertanded a copy of the Catalogue, which Flamsteed objectéd to, as being incom- 
plete; adding, that the stars in it were only about 1500, which he would proba- 
bly increase to 2500; that these documents contained the result of all his labours ; 
and that having spent above £2,000 of his own money, above his allowances, on 
these researches, it would be very imprudent to trust a copy out of his own 
keeping. Newton replied, that he ‘ might then put them into his hands sealed 
up.’ Flamsteed consented to this, and they were accordingly sealed up in the 
presence of Sir Christopher Wren, to be delivered by bim to Sir Isaac Newton, 
as soon as ten sheets of the observations were printed, and £125 paid to Flam- 
steed according to the agreement. 

**Itis difficult,” says Mr. Baily, ‘to account for the motive which could have 
influenced Newton to have proposed and insisted upon this cautious step. It 
showed great suspicion of the person with whom he was dealing ; and such con- 
duct would not be tolerated or even attempted, at the present day, on either 
side, between individuals of their rank in society.” 

The printing went on most tardily ; Sir Isaac sometimes stopping the press 
without assigning any reason for it. Flamsteed one day met him at the press, 
and pointed out to bim how ill the compositor had placed the types of the 
figures: 

‘*He put his head,” (he says) **a little nearer to the paper, but nut near 





but that the little which has been published is chiefly confined to ** Biographical 
Dictionaries,’ and his character grossly misrepresented therein. Roger North, 
in his ** Life of the Lord Keeper,” saya, ‘* that a good benefice falling void, not | 
far from the Observatory, in the gift of the Great Seal, his lordship gave it to 
Mr. Fiamsteed, which set him at ease in his fortunes ..... . But plenty and 
pains seldom dwell together; for as one enters, the other gives way; and in 
this instance, a good living, pensions, &c., spoiled a good cosmographer and 
astronomer ; for very little is left of Mr. Flamsteed’s sedulous and judicious ap- | 
plications that way.” If Ruger North had uttered this sentence after the publi- 
cation we are reviewing, we should have said he was guilty of a gross falsehood, | 
which would equally apply if he knew, when he wrote it, that the living of Bur- 
stow in Surrey, waa given to Flamsteed in 1684, fen years prior to his long cor- 
respondence with Newton. Had he courted an idle life, he would have made 
Burstow his place of retirement, whereas it is a remarkable fact that, through- | 
out the whole of the thirty-six years during which he held that living, we find 
him there only for a month or two in four different years, and five letters only | 
dated from thence are scattered among the 150, or more, written at the Odser- 
valory. 

But to return to our narrative. On the receipt of Newton's letter, Flamsteed 
wrote to Dr. Wallis to desire him ‘ to alter the offensive innucent paragraph,’ and 
at the same time replied as follows to Sir Isaac :— 

“I did not think I could have disobliged you, by letting the world know that | 
the King’s Observatory had furnished you with 150 places of the moon, derived | 
from observations here made, and compared with tables, in order to correct her 
theory : since (not to seem to boast) I said nothing of what more it has furnished | 
you freely with... ... I thought not it could be any diminution to you, since 
you pretend not to be an observer yourself. I thought it might give some 
people a better notion of what was doing here, than had been impressed upon | 
them by others, whom God forgive..... I wondered that hints should drop | 
from your pen, as if you looked on my business as ¢rifling ; you thought it not 86, | 
surely, when you resided at Cambridge : its property is not altered : | think it bas 


| 


| 


; 
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produced something considerable already, and may do more, if I can but procure | 
help to work up the observations I have under my hands, which it was one of | 
the designs of my Leiter to Dr. Wallis to move for. I doubt not but it will be | 
of some use to our ingenious travellers and sailors; and other persons that | 
come after me will think their time as little misspent in these studies, as those 


did that have gone before me. 


The works of the Eternal Providence I hope } 


will be a Jittie better understood, through your labors and mine, than they were | 
formerly, Think me not proud for this expression ; I look on pride as the worst 


enough to see the fault (for he is very near sighted), and making slighting motion 
with bis band, said, * Methinks they are well enough.’ This,” adds Flamsteed, 
** encouraged the printer in his carelessness ; the sheet was printed off, and the 
fault not mended.” 

Indeed, throughout the whole of this business, the conduct of Sir Isaac New- 
ton is quite inexplicable. He stopped the press for three months at a time, and, 


ject of this kind; but justice to Flamsteed’s memory requires that he should be | 


This point would not bear discussion ; he dropt it, | 


my own pocket. ‘This he well knows, though hs dissembles it. He answered, 
| “As good have no observatory as_no. instruments.” I gave him, hereupon, 
; an account of Sir Jonas Moore’s donation, in the presence of Mr. Colwall and 
| Mr. Hanway his son-in-law : how he soon after died, and a controversy about 
| his gift arising betwixt his son Sir Jonas, and myself, we had a hearing before 

the board of the office; whereat Mr. Colwall and Mr. Hanway both attested 
| what I affirmed, that the instruments, books, goods, &c., were given me by Sir 
Jonas Moore. Whereupon he seemed much moved, and repeated what he had 
said before. ‘As good have no observatory as no instruments ;’ asked’ Dr. 
Mead if it were not so, who assented. I proceeded from this to tell Sir Isaac 
| (who was fired) that I thought it the business of their Society to encourage my 
labours, and not to make me uneasy for them. He asked Dr. Sloane what [ 
said: who answered, that I said something about encouragement. Whereupon 
I told him that a frontispiece was engraved for my works, and the prince’s 
| picture (without any notice given me of it), to present to the queen; and that 
hereby J was robbed of the fruits of my labours: that I had expended above 
£2000 in instruments and assistance. At this the impetuous man grew out- 
rageous, and said, ‘ We are, then, robbers of your labours!’ I answered, I was 
sorry that they owned themselves to beso. Afteg which, all he said was ina 
| rage : he called me many hard names: puppy was the most innocent of them. 
[ told him only that I had all imaginable deference and respect for her Majesty’s 

order, for the honour of the nation, d&c.: but that it was a dishonour to the 
| nation, her Majesty, and that Society (nay, to the President himself.) to use me 
so. At last he charged me, with great violence (and repeated it,) not to remove 
| any instruments out of the Observatory : for I had told him before that, if I was 
| turned out of the Observatory, I would carry away the sextant with me. I 
| only desired him to keep his temper, restrain his passion, and thanked him as 
| often as he gave me ill-names: and, looking for the door, told him God had 
| blessed all my endeavours hitherto, and that he would protect me for the future : 
| that the wisdom of God was beyond the wisdom of men, and that I committed 
my all to him: or words to that purpose. 


| ‘IT cannot remember everything that was said by the hot gentleman, in its 
| proper place ; nor have I given it in its order. J may put it in better, upon recol- 
| lection, hereafter. I remember more at present, that after I had said that it had 
| cost me above £2000 in instruments and assistants, he told me fiercely that [ 
| had said he owed me £6000; which, without much moving, he set himself to 
| make out thus: first, I had said that nobody could live in the Observatory for 
| less than £300 a year; that [ had but £100 paid me, and that £200 in 36 years 
, would come to that money. ‘This I never reckoned ; but I have said that a man 

cannot live in this place for less than £300 a year: the rest is his own account- 
| ing. He told me, moreover, I had received £3600 of the government. I 
answered, what bad he done for £500 a year salary that he had?! or to that pur- 
pose. Which put him to a stand: but, at length, he fell to give me bis usual 
, good words: said I was proud and insolent, and insulted him. Dr. Mead said 
| the same thing. I only desired him (as [£ bad often done) to restrain his passion, 
keep his temper, &c. He said I had called him Atheist. I never did; but I 
know what other people have said of a paragraph in his Optics, which probably 
occasioned this suggestion. I thought it not worth wy while to say any thing 
in answer to this reproach. I hope he is none.” 

‘When we consider,’ adds Mr. Baily, ‘ that Newton was at this time nearly 
69 years of age, and that Flamsteed was upwards of 65, and so infirm that he 
was obiiged to be assisted both up and downstairs, it must be confessed 
| that this scene exhibits but a miserable picture of the frailties of human nature.” 
Miserable indeed! but the measure of poor Flamsteed’s persecution was not 
| full, It was followed up with a spirit of rancorous hostility, and we must add, 
, by an act of gross injustice, which nothing can excuse or palliate. After the 
, last sheet of Flamsteed's corrected and enlarged Catalogue was printed off, in 
| December, 1712, his intention was, that the press should proceed with the 
| Observations from which it had been derived, and which were made with the 
mural arc; but ‘ whatever instances,’ he says,‘ 1 made to Sir Isaac Newton to 
have the copy I had trusted to his hands, I could not prevail with him to return 
it.’ At last he wrote to Sir Isaac, in April, 1716, pressing lim to return the 
| night notes, also the 175 manuscript sheets of Observations made with the 
' mural arc, which were trusted to his hands in March, 1708, with so much of 

the Catalogue as was delivered to him sealed up, at his own request,—to which, 
however, Sir Isaac did not condescend to make any reply. As Newton had 
now kept them erght years, though frequently requested to return them, Flam- 
steed at length determined to proceed against him for their recovery ; and in the 
following month he sent his attorney to wait on Sir Isaac, but he would not be 
!seen. That Flamsteed should have taken this last resvurce is the less sur- 
! prising, after the several unsuccessful applications for the restoration of his 
| property, which were wholly unheeded. Bot the reason for this became 
| apparent so soon as the fact was known that the 175 manuscript sheets of 
observations, which were to be kept by Newton, as a sacred ‘eposit, had been 
| handed over to Halley. * Newton,’ says Flamsteed (Leiter 216), ‘has put my 
| 175 sheets into Halley’s keeping: this is the height of trick, ingratitude, and 
| baseness ; but I never expected any better from him since hé gave my Catalogue 
into Halley's hands. I can bear it. God forgive all his faiseness.’ Thus it 
appears that the sealed Catalogue placed in Sit Isaac Newton's custody, had 
‘also been given to Halley, and, with all its imperfections (distinctly stated to 








‘*to keep all things wholly in bis own power,” says Fiamsteed, ‘he had brought | Newton as a reason against publishing it), together with Hailey’s mutilations, 


in an undertaker, who was useless to the business, and served only to spoil the 
work, or worse ; anda printer, whom I believe be paid. . . . I am sure he never 


| consulted me about either, though there was sufficient cause, all the articles re- 


lating to them having been broken.” 

The delay still continued— 

“ [ complained,” he says, “of this behaviour of Sir Isaac Newton, both pay- 
ing me short of what I had disbursed, and keeping the 175 sheets of copy for the 
second volume in his hands. This, I believe, was (as intended) carried to him; 
whereupon, to throw all the fault upon me, eight months after he had stopped 
the press, lhe sent me the following order :— At a meeting,’ &c, ‘it was 
agreed that the press should go on without further delay : and that if Mr. Flam- 
steed do not take care that the press be well corrected, and go on with dispatch, 
another correcter be employed.’ ""—(Signed by the five referees. )t 

We are grieved to sce this obvious determination of Sir Isaac to harass and 


| annoy Flamsteed, infirm as he now was, to the utmost of his power. He ordered 


him to insert the magnitude of the fixed stars into the copy of the Catalogue 
deposited in his hands, which was done for him, and part of a third more perfect 


copy was placed in his possession, as a pledge for returning the other. We | 

j agree with Mr. Baily that “this continued suspicion is unaccountable, unwar- 

The delay in the printing continued, and no | 
At length, however, to his great surprise, | 


rantable, and extremely revolting.” 

proof-sheets were sent to Flamsteed. 
he was privately told, that the imperfect copy of his Catalogue (which he was 
then at work upon to complete) was actually in the preas; and still more was he 
surprised at a letter he received about the same time from Dr. Arbuthnot, in 


| which he demanded of him the copy of the stars’ places of six constellations, | 


which had not been delivered into Sir Isaac Newton’s hands, ‘‘ when,” says 
Flamsteed, “ he got the rest into his possession by tricks and pretences.” Flam- 
steed waited on Arbuthnot, and desired to know whether the Catalogue was | 
printed or no. The doctor pledged his word, “not a sheet of it was printed.” 





* Prince George of Denmark. j . paz 
+ This very offensive order, Mr, Beily ‘nforms ur, in a note, is in Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s own handwriting. 


had actually been printed, notwithstanding the remonstrances of Flamsteed, 
| who thus finding that all faith with him had been broken, that his Catalogue 
| had been thus surreptitiously and clandestinely printed, and that his Observations 
| also have been sent to the press in a garbled and improper manner, determined 
| to break off all communication with Dr. Arbuthnot* and his coadjutors in this 
| affair, resolving in his own mind to appeal to the public on this occasion. He 
| did more—be set about re-copying, not only the 175 sheets, but also the 
| Catalogue for the press, at an expense of nearly £200.—the amount of two 

years’ salary. He had before this made to Dr. Arbuthnot a strong and feeling 
appeal, in which he says : 

‘TI have now spent thirty-five years in composing my Catalogue, which may, 
| in time, be published for the use of her Majesty’s subjects, and ingenious menall 
| the world over. I have endured long and painful distempers by my night watches 
and day labours. I have spent a large sum of money above my appointment, out 
| of my own estate, to complete my Catalogue, and finish my astronomical works 
under my hands. Do not tease me with banter, by telling me that these altera- 
tions are made fo please me,when you are sensible nothing can be more displeas- 
ing nor injurious, than to be told so. 

‘* Make my case your own, and tell me ingenuously and sincerely, we re you in 
my circumstances, and had been at all my labour, charge, and trouble, would you 
like to have your Jabours surreptitiously forced out of your hands, conveyed into 
the hands of your declared, profligate enemies, printed without your consent, 
and spoiled, as mine are, in the impression? Would you suffer your enemies to 
make themselves judges of what they really understand not! Would you not 
withdraw your copy out of their hands, truat no more in theirs, and publish your 
own works rather at your own expense, than see them spoiled, and yourself 
laughed at, for suffering it? 

‘I see no way to prevent the evil consequences of Dr. Halley's conduct, but 
this. I have caused my servant to take a new copy of my Catalogue, of which 

* Arbuthnot seems to have been drawn in this dirty business, under the plea that 
it was the queen’s command he should superintend the publication, and that by her 
command also the seals of the papers had been broken open, 
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I shall cause as much to be printed off as Dr. Halley has spoiled ; and take care 


of tbe correction of the press myself, provided you will allow me the naming of | 


the printer, and thatall the last proof shcets may be sent to Greenwich, at my 
charge, by the penny post, and not printed off till Ihave seen a proof without 
faults; after which, I will proceed to print the remaining part of the Catalogue 
as fast as my health, and the small help I have, will suffer me.—But if you like 


not this, I sball print it alone, at my own charge, On better paper, and with fairer | 


types than those your present printer uses; for I cannot bear to see my own 
labours thus spoiled, to the dishonour of the nation, Queen, and people. 


«If De. Halley proceed, it will be a reflection on the President of the Royal | 


Society ; and yourself will sufferin your reputation, for encouraging one, of 
whom the wisest of his companions used to say, that the only way fo have any 
dusiness spoiled effectually wes to trust u to his management.” 
While these unhallowed proceedings were going on, two events occurred which 
promised a favourable change in Flamsteed’s affairs; the one was the death of 
Queen Anne, in August, 1714—the other the death of the Earl of Halifax, the 
friend and patron of Sir Isaac Newton, in May, 1715.+ The ministry were now 
changed, Sir Robert Walpole being first lord of the Treasury ; and as Flamsteed 


was bringing out his own Historia Calestis, he was advised to petition the Lords | 


of the Treasury to deliver up to him all the spurious copies of his Observations | throwed out a signal for Joe to do the like. This was a much better sittivation, 


that had been printed against his will, and which had not been disposed of: his 
request was immediately granted ; and 300 copies of the surreptitious and ob- 
noxious work (the remains of 400) were delivered up to him, which he at once 
committed to the flames. 

“T brought them down to Greenwich : and finding both Halley's corrupted 
edition of my Catalogue, and abridgment of my Observations, no less spoiled by 
him, I separated them from my Observations ; and, sume few days after, I made 
a sacrifice of them to Heavenly Truth: that none of them may remain to show 
the ingratitude of two of my countrymen, who had been obliged by me more, on 
particular occasions, than any other mathematical acquaintance ; and who had 
used me worse than ever the noble ‘Tycho was used in Denmark.” 

Flamsteed now began to print af his own expense his corrected Observations, 
as they appear in the second volume of the Historia Calestis. ‘* However un- 
willing,” as he states he was, ‘‘to impoverish his nearest relations, whom he 
was bound in justice and conscience to take care of, since they were In no Ca- 
pacity to provide for themselves,”—he, at the same time, with a becoming spirit, | 
was determined that the labour of nearly forty years should not be thrown away. 
And “ fortunate indeed,” says Mr. Baily, ** has it been for the astronomer, that 
Flamsteed was so resolute and pertinacious on this point ; and that he had courage 
and public spirit enough to bear up against his two powerful opponents, whose 
views upon this subject are by no means in accordance with those of modern as- 
tronomers.”’ 

Flamsteed did not live to see the completion of his work. In a letter to his 
friend Mr. Sharp (May 1717), he speaks of his increasing infirmities, and says, 
“T can still, I praise God for it, walk from my door to the Blackheath gate and 
back, with a little resting at some benches I have caused to be set up betwixt 
them; but I fend myself so tired with getting up the bil! when I return from 
church, that at last I have bought a sedan, and am carried thither in state on 
Sunday morning and back.” On the 24 January, 1720, Mr. Crosthwait, his 
assistant, writes to Mr. Sharp thus: “‘ Knowing that a very useful and friendly 


| 





correspondence has for many years been carriedon betwixt you and that great 
and good man, Mr. Flamsteed, I think it a duty incumbent upon me to let Mr. 
Sharp be timely informed of his death,” &c. He died inthe seventy-fourth | 
year of hisage. These two worthy men undertook to complete the publication | 
left unfinished, at very considerable trouble and expense, for which they received 
no kind of remuneration. 





t Mr. Baily says in a note: “ Lord Halifax, on the death of his wife, conceived a } 
strong attachment tor Catherine, the widow of Colonel Barton, andthe niece of New- | 
ton, a beautiful and accomplished lady,—but who did not escape the censure of her | 
contemporaries. At his decease, the Eari left Newton, by will, only 100/., whereas 
he bequeathed to Mrs. Barton, ** for her excellent conversation,” property to the 
amount of 25,000/.—a considerable sum at that period.” 


—>—— 
JACK IN A CHURCH. | 


“Some of you fellows are looking snoozy,” said a “‘ wide awake’ member, | 
addressing the watch one night. ‘* What say ye to a yarn?” 
“ That's right Bob,”’ cried two or three, starting up. ‘‘ Let’s have it!” | 
“Tt shan’t be a doleful one, because we've runned out our grog—and watery 
stories, d’ye see! require a dash of the spirits,—ha! ha! that’s good, arnt it!” | 
‘* Homph—tol’rable !” 
“And it shan’t be false, ‘cause then, you see again, you can’t place no de- | 
pendance onit. I likesa story that when you're telling it again, you can say, | 
‘I'm hanged if it aint as true as the bible!’ Then the people can’t shake no | 
heads at ye, or if they do you may blow "em up for it with a good conscience. | 
But this, boys, is as true as you're all sitting there, so when you're paying it | 
Out again, you may all say that you've seen it yourselves ; and I'll be bail for | 
your “debility.” } 
‘‘ Well, you've beard what things the Killease,* 40, did in the West Ingy | 
seas, and what a set o’ stiff fellers she had aboard her. I know'd a few on em 
in diffrent places, and was once half inclined to sarve aboard her myself; only 
at the time I wanted, I was sarving in the Andrewt Maakie, one of the crack 
thirty-sixes, and had a skipper what I didn’t want to part company with,—'tall 
events, as I said afore, I know'd a few on her men, and jolly fellers they were | 
too—capital hands at the grog, and as glib at a yarn, Jong or short, taught or 
brightish, sad or merry, true or ’pocryphal, as ever you'd wish to see. I'll tell 
you how J got ’quainted with Joe Fisher, who was one of the best among ‘em. | 
It was at Falmouth, and I was in a public-house, with a pipe in my bow port, 
and a pot o’ beer afore me, sittivated in one of the inshore reaches. There was | 
a good many coasting crafts, and unregular navigators, brought to an anchor | 
about, and amongst ’em was Joe; he and J, you must know, were the only | 
thorough-breds in the place. Well! I didn’t know nothing of Joe then, in | 
course, and though I could see he was a true ’un’—and he must have made me | 
out to be the same—we hadn't as yet hailed each other. Well! I, and some | 
of the long-shore coveys, got into conwersation, and starting some professional | 
subjects, at last, into summat like a breeze. The fellers hadn't no right to dis- 
pute the ‘pinion, certainly, of a man of wars’ man; but, howsomever, they | 
did, and afore I know’d where I was, or into what latitude I’d got, I found my- | 
self carrying on like the devil, in a stiffish running fight, with a couple of blazers | 
ahead, and some small craft in each bow. They jawed, and I jawed, till their 
woise nearly runned me down ; for four at one, you know, wasn’t fair play ; and 
I was just thinking of hauling off out of the smoke, when up shot Joe Fisher 
on my starboard quarter, and beginned thundering away on my side. I directly | 
gathered fresh heart, and remanning my guns, peppered away on two of the 
coveys on my starboard beam, while Joe, already loaded and primed, sent a | 
a whole broadside slap aboard the others. Even now there was fourto two— 
but, Lord! Joe's metal was fifty times as heavy as his ‘tagonists; and his guns 
was so well sarved, that their fire gradually fell off to nothing. By and by, ! 
they all beginned to sheer off, wonderfully disabled in their upper rigging ; and 
when the smoke had a little cleared away, I hailed Joe, and Joe hailed me, and 
we beginned to grew wondrous thick. He singed out for buiscuit and cheese, 
and I for porter, and we soon got as comfortable as a couple o’ kings, and 
know’d each other's history, from the time we shoved off our keels into the 
ocean of sarvice, to the moment he steered down to my assistance. A gene- 
rous feller was Joe indeed! for when ‘to pay’ was the word, and the landlord 
shoved in his warrant, while I was rammaging for smal! shot, he tossed a hand- 
ful o’ coppers into his starboard fin, and told him tu bear off, and say nothing to 
nobody. But, howsomever, I was even with Master Joe another time,—but 
never mind about that. Well, you must know, my lads, that Joe wasn't going 
to stay at Falmouth only a very little time, for his skipper had only put in there 
for a day or two, and was bound for Portsmouth harbour. The day a’ter this, | 
Joe and I shaked hands, and steered different courses—he went aboard his 
craft, and I cut off for Sheerness ; and I didn’t hear on him for some time a’ter. 
But blow me !—if I havn’t forgotten to tell ye that he had been married for a 
couple o’ years, and his partner—a well-rigged young ’oman, so he said, fond | 
of new clothes in her mainsail, and of mighty genteel behaviour,—he had her 
from a ’spectable stock : for her father kept a wholesale crockery shop, and her | 
mother had been cook-maid to an admiral’s lady :—noneo’ yer flaunty, fly-away, 
bunting-decked, ginger-bread, tittering young lasses, but an orderly tort sailing- | 
craft, that never runned with loose rigging, but had al’ays her spars scrup’lously 
squared, and her cordage neatly rattled down; al’ays answering her helm, and 
turning lightly to wind’ard, and never missing her stays. She lived in Ports- 
mouth, and, in course, Joe was in a main hurry to join company whilst he stayed 
in port. j j 
“ Well, what's to come, I had from a very ‘edible witness, and when I sawed 
Joe a’terwarns, and axed him about it, he fuliy bored out the other's test 
and confessed that no long bow had been drawed in the bus'’ness. The next 
day a’ter Joe got ashore happened to be Sunday, and as his consart was very 
ligious, nothing would do but he and she should gotochurch. Joe hadn't been 
to ne church for a number o’years, and strived hard to be excused the service 
But this only made the young ’omanten times more dissolute - an, at last, Joe 


was reasoned down into the voyage, and made to ship his holiday toggery 
Afore they h ‘” 


money. 


little destruction in the way he should behave bimself, and amongst the rest 
one he ‘o bim, says she, ‘ Joe’ says she, *mind you musn’t say nothing to 
novodcy, ¢ 


1 . cate fi 
till the business is all over, and then only in a whisper.’ * Very well,’ 
eays Joe, ‘| won't.’ ‘ 


‘You musn’t’ says she, ‘ keep rolling your eyes about the 


ok - - 
deck ; and when the people gets up, and sits down, mind you gets up, and sits 
— 

* Achilles, 


t Andromache 





down too.’ * Ay, ay,’ says Joe ; ‘I won’t sit down at all, and then I can’t fail o° 
‘being right.’ ‘ Well,’ says she, that'll be better than keeping your seat all the 
time,’ says she, ‘and with a little reg"lation from me, you'll do in that respect 
tol’rable well. Now, the next thing,’ says she, ‘ what I’d have you mind of all 
things, is that you must remember, no ove upon no account whatsomdever must 
| say nothing, except the parson.’ ‘ Aye, aye,’ says Joe, ‘TH be blowed if I 
won't mind that, ’specially as I know nobody has no right to give no orders, 
‘except the captain. Well, that’s all, I spose,’ says he? ‘Yes,’ says she, 
| «that’s all, only be sure to remember that nobody's to speak never a word, ex- 
cept the parson.’ And with that, they cried hands to the lee braces, and stood in 
“Well, my lads, having slackened sail, they brought their helm to port, and 


| espying s sunny anchorage, with only a single craft moored in it, stood across 
‘to’ards its nearest end. Then they clued up their courses, and let fall their 


kedgers. But they’d got so far abaft, that they could see little or nothing of 
what was a going on; and, as Joe kept every now and then poking up his star- 
board eye, over the hammock rail, and seemed mighty restless, his missus thought 
they might get a better berth. So she got under weigh, aud with her consart in 


‘her wake, doubled a cape, and stood on, under an easy sail, through the whole 


fleet, till at last she brought to, under the bows of the Admiral’s ship, and 


for they could hear beautiful, and faced the whole congregation. All went on 
very well, for some time ; the parson was a getting through his log, like an East 


| Indiaman in a stagg’rer, and Joe seemed very ’tentive. Well, my hearties! as 


bad luck would have it, just as the old gentleman, who was a reading, had cut 
through a tarnation long thimgum-bob, a strange vuice from above singed out— 
drawing it out as long as the maintop bowline—A—men! My eyes: you 
should ha’ seen Joe ; he pricked up his his ears directly, and as he didn’t kuow 
well what to make on it, at first, he said nothing to nobody, but looked very 
queer, and beginned to grumble to himself. His missus, who all along been very 
fearful of his behaviour, heered him saying summat just above his breath, and 
‘What's the matter, Joe?’ says she. ‘ Matter!’ says he, ‘ blow me ! nothing’s 
the matter, only this here feller in the fore-top has been a saying what he 
should’nt ha’ said.’ Well, the people about Leginned to look rather funay, and 
Joe's partner told him to let down his bowsprit, and not say no more. ‘The par- 
son, you know, had it all to himself now for some time, and Joe knowed all that 
was right enough, and so kept wonderful quiet. ) 

‘- But by and bye, you know, the fore-top feller striked up again, and beginned 
to sing out summat considerable longer than the first. Joe bobbed up his truck 
again, and rather flustered. *‘ Poll,’ says he, ‘ didn’t you tell me afore we comed 
in, that nobody was to say nothing, except the parson.’ ‘Hush! for goodness 
sake, be quiet, Joe,’ says she. ‘ Quiet,’ says he, ‘when I sees no discipline 
aboard the Admiral’s ship, d—d if I will!’ Joe started up, throwed down his 
log-book, and primed for action. ‘I say, you mister!’ he sings out, ‘ you mister 
in the fore-top, ahoy! What ’thority have you to cry out when the captain’s 
a speaking, and you've ordersto run in your piece, and lash down the port? 
Pretty regg’lations aboard here, indeed! Don’t you see, his honour looks quite 
dumbfoundered with your impudence? What bus’ness have you to keep there 
mocking the skipper, in this here insinivating way, eh—you long-sbore toddler? 
I wish I’d got you aboard the Kill-ease, that’s all; I'd see if you play such 
pranks again. And you, too, old gentleman, why don’t you unship your binna- 
cles, and sing out for the master-at-arms; If you won't make your men pay 
you proper respect, why that’s your fault, that’s all. i 

“ By Jove! but you should ha’ seen thechurch. Allin as much confusion, 
as the cock-pit after athundering action. The lighter craft screamed, and 
beginned to scud from their moorings. The meno’ war beared np, and wanted 
to see what wasthe matter. The parson dipped down the hatchway, and swinged 
down to the lower deck ; while the charity boys, and the chap what keeps order, 
comed running through the reaches, to get hold o’ Joe. Joe got on the seat, and 
was singing out like a thirty-two pounder. “I say! you sir!’ says he, ‘ you 
chap with thecocked hat, three-penny cane, and laced toggery*, capital order 
you keeps ’tween decks, when the captain can’t say his say, without being put 
out every minute. I'll warrant you was ogling the young woman alongside, 
instead of attending to your duty. Clap on more sail, old bottle-nose, and bow] 


| down as you ought todo. Clear away your grappling-irons, and run aboard your 


chase, or the clipper ‘ll slip through your fingers. I’ve a good mind, only it ’ud 
be interfering with regg’lations, to bring you down myself. You'll soon heave 
to in limbo, that’s one comfort ; so come down, and victual for the cruise, and 
be d—d to you!’ 

‘* Howsomdever, Joe was stopped short in his ‘dress to the ship’s company, 
and hauled out by a half-dozen of the hands, into the stern galleries. <A few o’ 
those on board, ’specially the parson, and his first and second mate, wanted to 
march him off for a court-martial, under the charge, as they said, of disturbing 
the congregation at their ’votions; but one or two of the most ’spectable pas- 
sengers offered to become bail for his pearance, and so they taked off his lumbargo, 


and let him warp away. The damage a’ter all was wasn't of no great importance ; 


but often as he’s been since in Portsmouth, blow me if you could ever get him 
into any thing what mounted a steeple, or had a warrant officer forreds with a 
cocked-hat, cane, and laced jacket.” Bitt Roacers. 

LATE H. M. 8. “FIRE FLY.” 


* The Parish constable. 
ne 


Sunwmmary. 


A splendid entertainment will be given to Capt. Back, on the 18th Jan. by a 
circle of his friends and admirers, as a token of regard for the courage displayed 
by the gallant officer in the Arctic regions. 

Mr. Percy Duyle, son of Major-General Sir Charles Doyle, has been appoint- 
ed an Attaché to Lord Ponsonby’s embassy at Constantinople. 

We understand his Excellency Count Pozzo di Borgo has subscribed 1,000fr. 
towards a monument which is erecting in the island of Corsica, (of which the 
Ambassador is a native) to the memory of the late Emperor Napoleon. 

It is understood that Victor Hugo will present himself as a candidate for the 


chair, vacant in the French Academy, by the death of Vicomte Laine. 


Hospitality.—Captain Polhill, M.P. for Bedford, caused his arnual gift to the 
poor of thai town, to be distributed on the 24th instant. Six fine bullocks, about 
3,000 quartern loaves, and soup, were given away to all who applied. 

THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Beltini’s beautiful opera of Norma, in which Grisi is delighting all Paris, wiil 


| be among the early productions at the King’s Theatre, in the approaching season. 


We are delighted to see that Mr. Sheridan Knowles is to return next week to 
Covent Garden. He appears as the Hunchback. Miss Helen Faucit, of whose 
talents the highest reports are in circulation, performs Julia. 

Sinclair has been ‘‘ performing”’ with great success at Glasgow. He recently 
experienced a severe wound in the hand while engaged in a broadsword com- 
bat, but he is now recovering and is on his return to London. We understand 
that he is likely to be engaged at Covent Garden. 

De Begnis has engaged the Theatre Royal, Liverpool, which he will open in 
about a week, with the Italian Company at present performing at Edinburgh. 


Rossini is engaged in the composition of a new opera for the Académie 
Royale 


From many of the critical canons we entirely differ; but the information con- 
densed and collected is very valuable. It is like a literary map; we can at once 
put our finger on any date or fact we want to find. 

From Madrid we learn that the copy of a bill has been presented to the 
Chamber of Procuradores, asking for a vote of confidence in the Queen's 
Ministry. -It is thought by the best informed, that the bill will pass. Should 
this be the case, it will place the entire, control of the kingdom, of the 
finances, and of the naval and military departments, in the hands of Mendizabal. 


LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

Amidst the vast variety of cloaks that have made their appearance this winter, 
none are more elegant than those of black satin, whether plain or figured. These 
black satin cloaks may be wadded and lined with pink, blue, cerise, or light green 
silk. The most fashionable have long hanging sleeves, and are plaited at the 
back, and confined round the waist by a ceinture. A deep collar of velvet, 
rounded like a pelerine on the shoulders, and forming a point at the waist. The 
front of the cloak may be trimmed with two broad folds of velvet. The lining is 
sometimes quilted in a lozenge pattern, and the cloak may be edged all round 
with a piping of the same colouras thelining. This forms a most elegant cos- 
tume, especially when completed by a bonnet of maroon or green velvet, with a 
feather of the same colour, and a muff of sable or ermine. 

A cloak recently made for a lady of high rank was composed of black satin, 
lined with light green. Round the cloak was embroidered én cordonnet a wreath 
in various shades of green. ‘The collar and pipings were of green velvet. 
Another cloak, in the same style, was lined with blue plush, and had a blue em- 
breidery round it. 

Madame Baudrant, of Paris, has just completed some beautiful bonnets of pink 
and sky-blue velvet. They have no ornament but bows of riband of the same 
colour, and cogues under the brim. 

The nets or resilles for the head, which we mentioned some time ago, have 
become extremely general in Paris, and they are made in an endless variety of 
ways. Some, which are suited only to negligé, are composed of black velvet, 
ornamented in front with white blonde, intermingled with small roses, like the 
trimming of acap. Othere are of brown or black velvet, with bunches of flowers 
on each temple. A still more elegant kind are composed of crimson or pink 
velvet, ornamented with pearls, and having on one side pearl tassels, which deo- 
scend on the cheek. On the other side is a small white feather. 

These resilles will no doubt maintain their vogue, for they are becoming to most 
countenances. ‘They are now much improved inform. Those which were first 
introduced covered the ears and cheeks like a night-cap. These are now no 
longer seen, and every lady is at liberty to arrange the form of her resille accord- 
ing to her own taste. At the Opera and Theatres in Paris, they are almost 
universally worn. For full dress they are frequently made entirely of pearls and 
are ornamented in front with a pearl wreath, very narrow in the centre of the 
forehead, and wide on each temple. At the Paris Opera, a lady appeared a few 
evenings in one of these resilles, the elegance and novelty of which excited 
general attention. The net-work was composed of white satin riband, and each 
treidllage was fastened bya diamond. On one side it was ornamented by bows of 
white satin riband, the ends of which were finished by diamond frieze. The 
same lady wore arobe of white rosiére satin; the corsage tight, and trimmed 
with a rich mantilla of blonde. The sleeves, which were nearly tight to the 
arms, were trimmed with three very full volans of blonde which extended from 
the shoulder to the elbow. 

Besides the resilles above described, small caps and turbans are much worn in 
evening dress. Caps may be either high or low, to the taste of the wearer. 

We have already mentioned that several ladies have worn short sleeves tight 
to the arm, the fullness being formed by bows of riband, volans of blonde, &c. 
This fashion is, however, by no means likely to become general. The most 
favourite style for short sleeves is that in which the fulness is divided into two 
bouffans, the lower one being smaller than the upper. 

Ermine and sable are the only fashionable furs. In Paris, ermine is the 
favourite. It is worn in muffs, pelerines, and boas. For the Opera, mantelets 
of blue, pink or white satin, lined and trimmed with ermine, are considered the 
very type of elegance.— London Jan. 5. 


Office of Ordnance. Dec. 28.—Corps of Rl. Engineers: Sec. Capt. G. Phill- 
potts to be Capt., v. Hulme, placed on the Retired List; First Lt. G. C. D. 
Lewis to be Sec. Capt., v. Phillpotts; Sec. Lt. R. G. Hamilton to be First Lt., 
v. Lewis.—Sec. Lts. with temp. rank to be Sec. Lts. with perm. rank; J. 
Cameron, J. P. Hawkins, and J. H. Freeth.—Dec. 30.—RI. Artillery: Gent. 
Cad ©. Dickson to be Sec. Lt., v. Fulford, prom. ; Gent. Cad. H. P. Parker to 
be do,, v. Newcomen, prom. ; Gent. Cad. Hon. C. H. Spencer to be do., v. 
Irving, prom. ; Gent. Cad. H. J. Thomas to be do., v. Airey, prom. ; Gent. 
Cad. G. Graydon to be do., v. Hornby, prom.; Gent. Cad. A. Oldfild to be do., 
v. Browne, prom. ; Gent. Cad. H. P. Christie to be do., v. Bingham, from 
Dec. 18. 

War Office, Dec 29.—4th Lgt- Drags. : Cor. W. Persse to be Lt. by pur. v. 
Maude, who rets.; W. Drysdale, Gent. to be Cor. by pur. v. Persse —6th 
Drag.: Cor. B. E. A. Cochrane to be Lt. by pur. v. Vandeleur, who rets.; A. 
F. Thompson, Gent. to be Cor. by pur. v. Cochrane. —9th Ft.: Lt. H. Heron 
to be Capt. by pur. v Brownrigg, who rets.; Ens. E. E. F. Hartman to be Lt. 
by pur. v. Heron; R. G. Morgan, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Hartman.—3lat 
Ft.: Ens. W. Maule to be Lt. without pur. v. O’ Leary, prom. in the 55th; Ens. 
W. J. Gregory, from h. p. 14th, to be Ens. v. Maule.—36th Ft Serj.-Maj. N. 
Hynes to be Adjt. with the rank of Ens. v. Clark, dec.—39th Jt: Ens. H. A. 
Strachan to be Lt., without pur. v. Stewart, dec.; Ens. A. R. Marshall, from 
h. p. 27th, to be Ens. v. Strachan.—53d Ft: Ens. D. R. Jones to be Lt. by 
pur. v. Eelme, who rets.; W. R. Gore, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Jones.— 
59th Ft: Ens. E. B. Napier to be Lt. by pur. v. Davidson, who rets. ; Ens. 
H. W. Gordon, from the 8th, to Ens. v. Napier.—64th Ft: Lt. M. J. Wes- 
tern to be Capt. by pur. v. Forbes, who rets.; Ens. J. T. Kirkwood to be Lt. 
by pur., v. Weatern; J. D. Smyth, Gent., to be Ens. by pur. v. Kirkwood.— 
67th Ft: Capt. J. Elgee, from h. p. Unatt., tobe Paymaster v. W. Blair, who 
rets. upon h. p.—7I1st Ft: Lt. W. J. Myers to be Capt. by pur. v. Wood, who 
rets.; Ens. N. M. Stack to be Lt. by pur. v. Myers; Ens. and Adjt. J. H. C. 
Robertson to have the rank of Li.; A. T. Hamilton, Gent. vo be Ens. by pur. 
v. Stack. —72d Ft: Lt. C. W. N. Payne, to be Capt. by pur. v. Craven, who 
rets.; Ens. Hon. C. Stuart to be Lt. by pur. v. Payne; Gent. Cadet H. S. S. 
Burney, from the RI. Mil. Col., to be Ens. by pur. v. Stuart.—96th Ft: Lt. W. 
Kidman to be Capt. without pur. v. Hill, dec. ; Ens. M. R. Campbell to be Lt. 
v. Kidman; Gent. Cad. E. W. Scovell, from the RI. Mil. Col. to be Ens. v. 
Campbell.—2d W. 1. Regt.: J. Miller, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Cameron, 
whe rets. 
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LEGISLATURE OF NOVA SCOTIA. 
Halifax, N.S. January 23. 

At 2 o’clock, on Thursday, His Exeellency the Lieutenant Governor came 
down to the Council Chamber, and, after the usual formalities, opened the Session 
with the following Speech :-— 

Mr. President, and Gentlemen of His Majesty’s Council, 

Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly : 

It affords me great pleasure to meet you again in General Assembly. Since 
our last meeting I have visited many parts of this beautiful and interesting 
province, and was much gratified with its appearance, and the industry manifested 





February 20, 


Robert Leete, Esq. Treasurer to the Catch Club, died at Brighton on the | by its inhabitants. : om 
evening of Christmas day. He was a distinguished musician, and highly respect-| I have the satisfaction to congratulate you that, under the blessing of Divine 
ed in the fashionable and musical circles. —Ou the same day, Simpson, the Mas- | Providence, an abundant harvest has spread plenty throughout the country ; and 
ter of the Ceremonies at Vauxhall Gardens, whose eccentricities have caused | I have also the satisfaction of informing you that the affairs of this Province 
so much mirth to the public, also breathed his last. | are now generally in a state of steady and progressive inprovement, with regard 

CHIT-CHAT ON LITERATURE AND THE ARTS | to trade and agricuiture. The Fisheries on our coast have been more productive 

The union of good taste, good feeling, and seund and rational piety in Mr. | this season than for many years past. ‘This important branch of industry and 
Caunter’s * Posthumous Records of a London Clergyman,’ must render it | Commerce should be encouraged and protected, as Kis & source of wealth te 
| those engaged in it, and also to the Province. I anticipate that those indica- 


, | ti Vi i rj i i ; and I hope by our joint 
Mr. § c ’ ' tn tions of reviving prosperity will continue to increase; an pe by 
Ir. Stirling has recently published an important pamphlet, called ‘Some | exertions to advance the public good. 


Consideration of the Political State of the Countries between Persia and India | 


acceptable to a large class of readers. 


with reference to the project of Russia marching an army through them. 

The last volume of ‘ Dr. Johnson's Life ‘has now appeared, forming one of 
the most delightful works in our language. 

Mr. Leitch Ritchie has nearly finished a historical romance in three volumes, 
to be called the Magician. The scene is in France—the epoch, the end of the 
English dominion in the fifteenth century—and the main interest of the story 
arises out of circumstances connected with the favourite studies of the period, 
Alchemy and Magic. 


| 


Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly ; 

I shall direct the Public Accounts of last year to be laid before you for your 
inspection ; and I trust that you will find the supplies granted to His Majesty 
have been faithfully applied. I shall also direct the usual Estimates to be 
submitted to you; and I confidently rely upon your making the necessary 
provisions for the services of the year. 
| Mr. President, and Gentlemen of His Majesty's council ; 

Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly ; 
I have again to recommend to your favorable consideration, a more effectual 


got aboard the praying place, his missus thinked fit to give him a! 


The dispatches, minutes, and correspondence of the most noble the Mar-| systeni for the improvement of the great Roads and Bridges, leading from the 
quess Wellesley are now in the press,—under the revision of Mr. Montgomery | Capital through the Province ; experience shows that the sums annually allotted 
Martin. to this service, restricted as they have been by local divisions in the expenditure, 

Moon has just published a spirited portrait of Lord Chief Justice Tindal, | ®t, Upon so extended a line, produce a beneficial effect ; the present system 


| The likeness is very striking, and well engraved | is admitted to be defective, as the labour of one year ie in many instances, 


” | ly perceptible on the return of another. 
** Anecdotes of Book: Authors ery 2 Laillll ie | scarcely p Pp ; 
s and Authors” is a very agreeable miscellany—one of Concurring entirely in the resolutions expressed by you in the last Session, 


those amusing books excellently calculated to lie about a hous, ard be taken up | I have directed reports of the state of the different Main Post Roads to be 


when the time is unappropriated. Many a pleasant five minutes is thus past 
é s t ast, r you : jently trust that you will adopt 
which would otherwise have been a tiresome vacancy. } pocyeees and Tele Dens al = ee cr : J 
measures to remedy the existing evils. 


Mrs Markham has produced another volume of her ‘ Historical Conversations The Union of King’s and Dalhousie Colleges having formerly been brought to 


| for Young People.’ It contains the histories of Malta and Poland ; and, as your notice during the Session of 1832, by the then Governor ; and His Majesty's 


usual, conveys the information in a simple and popular manner. Government being desirous of bringing this protracted and important measure to 

The industrious Messrs Chambers have just published a very neat and useful | a settlement, have instructed me to submit the subject again to your considera- 
little volume. ‘Chamber's Educational Course,’ a ‘History of the English| tion; and they confidently trust thatthe Honse of Assembly will relinquish their 
Language.’ The time and trouble bestowed upon it must have been very great, | claim, made last Session, upon Dalhousie College ; that there may be sufficient 
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eee 
funds for Establishing and maintaining an United College upon liberal principles ; 
so that the means of facilitating the diffusion of the higher branches of Educa- 


tion, may be attainable by all classes. I feel assured that, to facilitate this desi- 
cable object, you will be disposed to meet the wishes of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment. [expect thatI shall have occasion to communicate with you further on 
this subject, during the present Session—in whieh case I shall do so by Message. 

The Act with regard to Common and Grammar Schools being about to expire, 
the important subject of public Education will demand your earliest attention. 

I submitted a message to you last Session, accompanied by an Act of the 
Imperial Parliament, regarding a general arrangement of the Post Office, and the 
intended Postages in the North American Colonies. As the actin question was 
intended to come into operation on the first of January in the present year, I 
trust you will give the subject, also, your early attention. 

I have the satisfaction to inform you that his Majesty’s Government have 
intimated their readiness to apply to Parliament for the funds necessary for 
erecting Light Houses on the Island of Scatterie, and St. Paul, provided that 
the Colonies, whose trade is to be benefited by the measure, will engage to defray 
the expenses of their future maintenance ; the liberality and anxiety which have 
been evinced by His Majesty’s Government to adopt any precautions for obviat- 
ing the recurrence of the melancholy accidents by shipwrecks upon these islands, 
will be duly appreciated. The humanity and liberality which have heretofore 
been displayed by the Legislature of the Province in succouring those who have 
been shipwrecked upon her coasts, assure me that you will cordially co-operate 
with the Home Government, and with the neighboring Colonies, in promoting a 
measure so important to the Commercial interest of the whele of North America. 

I am happy to congratulate you, Gentlemen, upon the health and tranquillity 
which the Province has enjoyed d»ring the past year: and I earnestly hope these 
blessings may be long experienced. I beg to assure you that you will ever find 
me ready to co-operate insuch measures as may be found conducive to the 
welfare and prosperity of this Province, so distinguished for its loyalty and 
attachment to the Parent State. C. CAMPBELL. 

——_ 


THE CANADA COMMISSION.---UPPER CANADA. 


A Message of Sir Francis B. Head, embracing his instructions from the Colo- 
nial Office, was lately sent to the House of Assembly of Upper Canada. The 
following is the substance of them. 

The Radicals appear to be highly dissatisfied with the contents of the Mes- 
sage. as falling far below their expectations. The moderate party, on the other 
hand, believe them to be such as every reasonable man ought to be satisfied 
with. 


the people is an invariable part of the British Colonial Constitution in all the 
| transatlantic possessions of the Crown, with the exception of those who still 
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every just prepossession derived from Constitutional usage and analogy, are 
alike opposed to such innovations, and might almost seem to preelude the dis- 
cussion of them. 

“But His Majesty cannot forget that it is the admitted right of all His 
Subjects to prefer to him as the King of these Realms, their Petitions for the 
redress of any real or supposed grievances. His Majesty especially recognizes 
this right in those who are themselves called to the high office of representing a 
large and most important class of His People. ; 

“The acknowledgment of this right appears to the King to imply on his 
vwn part, the corresponding duty of investigating the foundations of every such 
complaint: His Majesty therefore will not absolutely close the avenue to 
enquiry even on a question respecting which he is bound to declare that He can 
for the present perceive no reasonable ground of doubt. His Majesty will not 
refuse to those who advocate such extensive alteration, an opportunity of proving 
the existence of the grievances to which so much prominency has been given.” 

“The King is the rather induced to adopt this course, because His Majesty 
is not prepared to deny that a statue which has been in effective operation for 
something less than forty-three years, may be capable of improvement, or that 
the plan upon which the Legislative Council is constituted, or that the plan 
upon which the Legislative Council is constituted, may possibly in some 
particular be usefully modified, or that in the course of those years some practical 
errors may have been committed by the Council, against the repetition of which 
adequate security ought to be taken. Yet if these suppositions should be 
completely verified, it would yet remain to be shewn, by the most conclusive and 
circumstantial proof, that it is necessary to advance to a change so vital, as that 
which is demanded by the House of Assembly.” 

‘Tt must be recollected that the form of Provincial Constitution in question 
is no modern experiment nor plan of Government in favor of which nothing 
better than doubtful theory can be urged.—A Council, nominated by the King, 
and possessing a co-ordinate right of Legislation with the Representatives of 


| vemain liable to the Legislative authority of King in Council. In some of the 
Colonies it has existed for nearly two centuries. Before the recognition of the 
United States as an independent nation it prevailed over every part of the British 
Possessions in the North Amencan Continent, not comprised within the limits 
of Colonies founded by Charters of Incorporation. The consideration ought 
indeed to be weighed which should induce a departure from a system recom- 
mended by so long and successful a course of Historical precedent. 





1. It regards the present as the most difficult and important era which has oc- 
curred in the history of the Province. 

2. The King has the fullest confidence in the discretion and abilities of Sir F. 
Head as his Lieutenant Governor. 

3. His Excellency is referred to the Journals of the Legislature, and the 
Report of the Commons of England of 1828, for much useful information; as 
also to the Correspondence of the Colonial Office with former Lieutenant 
Governor. 

4. The studious respect shown by the Members of the House of Assembly 
for the person and authority of the King is fully admitted. 

5. Allows that the supporters of the Local Government had found themselves 
in a constant minority on important questions during present Parliament. 

6. Notices appointment of a Committee on Grievances, and its proceedings ; 
and the reception and publication, in an unusual form of its reports. 

7. Refers to the Address of the House to his Majesty on the constitution and 
composition of the two Councils. 

8. Hopes the House would not find it necessary to resort to the threatened 
measure of stopping the Supplies. 

9. Will maintain a system of subordination in the public offices, by which 
nominations and removals will be at the pleasure of the Crown. 

10. Acknowledges that there are many kinds of misconduct which ought to 
ensure the removal of a public officer, which could not form the subject of a 
judicial investigation. 


offices in the appointment of the Government, with a view to ascertain how far 


“To the proposal made by that Body, to refer the consideration of this ques- 
tion to public conventions, or as they are termed, primary meetings, to be holden 
by the People at large, in every part of the Province, His Majesty commands 
me to oppose His direct negative; such appeals are utterly foreign to the princi- 
| ples and habits of the British Constitution, as existing either in this Kingdom or 
| in any of the foreign dependencies of the Crown. 

** You will therefore apply yourselves to the investigation of this part of the 
general subject, in endeavouring to ascertain how far the Legislative Council, 
| has really answered the original object of its institution; and considering 
| of what amendment it may be susceptible. It is His Majesty’s most earnest 
| hope and trust that in the practical working of the Constitution of the Province 
there will be found to exist no defects which may not be removed by a judicious 
| exercise of those powers which belong to the Crown, or which Parliament has 
| committed to the Provineial Legislature. 








‘* When your Report shall have been received His Majesty will take into His 
most serious consideration the question whether there are any amendments in 
the Law on this subject which it would be fit to propose for the consideration 
of the Imperial Legislature ; and which being founded ou the principles and con- 
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Sir Francis Head was no conceder—that we do not in this or any other matter of 
importance, make statements without due authority for so doing. When we 
said that he was no conceder, we meant that be was not a person who would give 
up constitutional points to acquire avlittle short-lived popularity. We appeal 
to every Canadian if our opinion, so far, has not been justified? Sir Franeis does 
not come as a political partizan. He is not stained with toryism, whigism, or 
radicalism, and therefore will not act upon any precorceived set of opinions— 
he will, as we said on the occasion referred to, do justice, and that will carry 
him through every difficulty. The remarks of those two journals, then, were 
more flippant than pertinent. ad 


- es) Weer rs — 


We have given insertion elsewhere to the speech of Sir Colin Campbell, on 
opening the Legislature of Nova Scotia. His Excellency, we are glad to see, 
describes the country as prosperous, and speaks of its abilities and resources 
in a way that must command the approbation of every ‘native. We were con- 
vineed that the alarming emigration of last year from that colony, was more ® 
matter of fashion thanof necessity, and we trust it has abated. : 

Thetwo houses of the Legislature hase addressed the King on the subject 
of the Timber Trade, which we are glad to see has been also done in New 
Brunswick and other places. This is proper and necessary, for there are a set: 
of men now about the King’s Government who would, like Esau, sell every 
thing for a mess Of pottage, provided the dish were prepared by Mr. Poulett 
Thompson, and called Political Economy. 

In these addresses to the King and Parliament, would it not be advisable to 
state in figures the amount of trade derived from the importation of North 
American Timber—the tonnage, and men employed—the amount of British 
manufacturers taken in exchange, &c.t Statistica are bighly prized at the pre- 
sent day by the influential members in Parliament, andshould not, we think, be 
omitted on this occasion, especially when they can be made out so advanta- 
geously in favour of the trade now threatened with destruction. 





The speech of the Emperor Nicholas to the Deputation of Warsaw, which we 
published some time ago, appears to be real, and not fictitious, as was by many 
then supposed. The speech has received authenticity by being published in the 
St. Petersburgh Journal. but it is not so angry and vindictive as the Frenc® ver- 
sion led us to believe. ‘The following article, which is intended to reply to the 
strictures of the Journal des Debats, will be read with interest. 


RUSSIA AND POLAND. 
From the Journal of St, Petersburg. 

We have received orders to insert the articles of ‘the Journel des Débais, in 
order that they mey be known in Russia. Such publicity is the only answer 
which these articles deserve, and forms at the same time the severest comment 
on them, for it will show the little value which is attached to attacks 
directed by impotent hatred against the acts and words of the Emperor. ‘The 
language which his Majesty made use of at Warsaw will be received, as it always 
has been in Russia, with an unanimous sentiment of fidelity and national devo- 
tion, and in the kingdom of Poland it will be regarded as the expressioa of an 
intimate conviction, of a truth, severe undoubtedly, but salutary. It isnot by 
flattering the passions of the people that their repose is assured. ‘To guarantee 
in a durable manner the peace and prosperity of his subjects in that kingdom, the 








ceived in the Act of 1791 may be calculated to render the practical operation of 
the Statue more conformable to the wishes and intentions of its framers. 
“A true Copy. (Signed) “J, JOSEPH.” 





} Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 94 a 93 per cent. prem, 





11. Requires the Lieutenant Governor to enter into a diligent review of the | SPER IRS ABIBUOW,. 


they could be reduced immediately and prospectively. 


12. Authorizes him to abolish or consolidate offices that may become vacant, | 
! 


at his ciscretion. 

13. Butif he immediately abolish an office of which the incumbent is in pos- 
session, provision is to be made for the holder in some way or other. 

14. He is to report to the King what cases of Crown patronage there are 
which might be safely transferred to other hands. 

15. In the selection of officers to fill vacant places he is to be guided by the 
merits of the ‘* candidates.” 

16. Natives, or other settled inhabitants, are to be selected for offices and 
employments 

17. Vacancies in offices, of the value of £200 and upwards, are only to be 
filled provisionally, until the Colonial Office shall have considered of the fitness 
of the appointment, and rejected or confirmed it! ! | 

18. The Lieutenant Governor is directed to give the Royal assent to any judi- , 
cieus and practicable scheme which the House of Assembly may incorporate in 
any bill tendered for his acceptance, for the regulation of the Post Office in this | 
Province ; regarding as of no weight any considerations of revenue or patronage, 
when opposed to the general convenience. | 

19. Recommends that a Special Commission should be appointed by an act 
of the Legislature to enquire what ought to be the scale of remuneration to pub- 
lic functionaries of different classes. \ 

20. Considers pensions now charged on the Crown Revenue as a debt to | 
which his Majesty’s honour is pledged for the payment. But a limit may be 
fixed to future charges on this account, and the principles on which future pen- 
sions may be granted, defined by law. 

21. Notices the remonstrances of the Assembly against the application of the 
public revenues to the endowment of the clergy of particular denominations, 
but passes the matter off without any instructions, thereby leaving it as before ! ! 

22. Considers the controversy between the two Houses, relative to the Clergy | 
Reserves appropriation, as a great evil, with which the United Kingdom Parlia- 
ment ought not to interfere. Nothing is either done or proposed ! 

23. Orders Lord Ripon’s recommendations on Land Granting to be enforced. 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1836. 


We have received no later advices from Europe direct, since our last. A 
vessel has arrived at Boston, however, a day or two later, but she does not bring 
any additional intelligence of importance. 

The nature of the despatches brought by the King’s Messenger, who arrived 
| in the St. Andrew, has not yet transpired, but it is supposed they announce 


the determination of the French Government to pay the Indemnity without 


further delay—the President’s message having been deemed satisfactory by the 
Cabinet of Louis Philippe. 





Canada.—The communications made by the new Lt. Governor, Sir Francis 


Head, from his Majesty’s Government to the legislature of that province, have | 


inspired every loyal subject with hope and confidence. The despatch of Lord 
Glenelg, of which we have inserted a synopsis, conveys the answer of the King 
to the grievance petition of last year. In this answer every point is taken up, fully 
and fairly discussed, and such alleviations promised as seem needful to adopt. 
It is most gratifying at the same time to remark that the great principles of 
the British Constitution are adhered to, and its landmarks faithfully observed. 
Thus it appears that the King’s Ministers refuse to surrender the absolute con- 
trou! of the crown and territorial revenues unless a permanent Civil List be voted 
by the House of Assembly ; neither will they Jisten to the proposal of submit- 
ing the question of changing the institutions of the country, to popular meetings, 
although the right to hold popular meetings, and to address the King upon any 


real or supposed grievance is distinctly recognized. ‘These are favourable symp- 


toms and give earnest that 


** Canada will not be lost or given away.” 


Emperor was bound to tell them without reserve—** Remain faithful to your 
duty, and you will cause the past to be forgotten.; watch over the tranquillity of 
your country, and protect it from the publication of seditious writings, and you 
will secure its welfare. Educate your children in the principles of religion and 
fidelity to your Sovereign, and you will prepare for them a happy futurity; be 
the guardians of the internal peace of your city, andthe citadel of Alexander will 
only remain for your protection, otherwise you will draw upon yourselves and 
upon your country incalculable evils.” Such are the truths to which the Em- 
peror and King has given utterance in the hearing of the deputies of Warsaw , 
but he added these memorable words, the repetition of which the Journal des 
Débats has carefully avoided—** I have long pardoned the offences directed 
against me and my family ; my sole desire has been to render for good evil, and to 
make you happy in spite of yourselves. I bave promised it in the presence of 
God, and I do not forswear myself.” These words of peace and oblivion have 
been spoken openly. They will find their way to the hearts of all Poles who 
are faithful to their Sovereign, and who are the true friends of their country. 
They will also, we hope, be a new pledge of the growing prosperity of the king- 
dom. The enemies of its peace alone will seek to disfigure or conceal them. 








We have, although somewhat reluctantly, copied from the Quarterly Review, 
that part of an article in ,a recent number which reflects severely on the cha- 
racter of Sir Isaac Newton, in his intercourse with Flamsteed. ‘Truth, however, 
has compelled us to do so, and we Jament at the same time, that the only apology 
that can be offered for the great philosopher is, that he was probably suffering 
under that partial degree of mental aberration which is known to have assailed 
him in the latter part of his valuable life, and which was brought on by his 
profound and laborious studies. 





Our readers will observe that we this day conclude the story of Japhet in 
Search of a Father, the whole of whieh has appeared in this journal, with the 
utmost punctuality and despatch, and earlier, we believe, than in any other pub- 
lication in this country. Captain Marryatt is about to commence another tae, 
which will appear with the same promptness and regularity in the Albion as 
that just brought to aclose. The Messrs. Harpers and Messrs. Carey & Hart 
of Philadelphia have reprinted Japhet in neat volumes. 








Mr. and Mrs. Wood, as may be readily supposed, have produced an immense 
sensation in Philadelphia. A private letter from that city says— 


The Colonial Secretary has retrieved himself greatly in the estimation of the 
| Canadians by this despatch, for they see in it those principles of cohesion that 
can alone keep together the mighty fabric of the British empire. In addition 
to those principles of cohesion, we observe the most laudable spirit and deter- 
mination avowed to abate and remove every real and practical grievance. This 
is what the Constitutionalists have always asked for ;—they resist no safe and 


** We are doing wonders here, in the midst of storms and sleighing. The 
| houses are full every night—six nights in a week.—La Sonnambula has 
| has absolutely set the people mad; indeed, J do not wonder at it, for Mrs. 
| Wood's performance of Amina is beyond al) praise—it is perfection, whether it 
| regards the music or her acting. Mr. Wood is admirable es Elvino, and Mr. 
Brough no less so as Count Rodolph. In truth, the opera altogether, as done 

; | here, exceeds any thing of the kind (as far as I know) in America, and equal, as 
salutary changes—they protect no abuse, nor shelter delinquency in any public | far as numbers go, to any theatre in any country. This may seem high 
| praise, but I pledge my honour it is deserved, and all those who have seen it 


officer, but call for his removal, if really guilty, as readily as those self-elected > 
| elsewhere say so. 


patriots who have constituted themselves into a tribunal for improving the Con- | ,,,. . = p , . 
stitution—by destroying it; and who, like the rogue in the play, would steal and | he OTE ye yp pans 4 a peng ae 
. ; e go eople from the city of brotherly love ha n challen ° 
kill the master’s sheep, under the pretence of saving them from dying of the rot, Soe he appr Ppt y ‘ 4 hy 
come hither, and compare the orchestra of the Park with that of the Chestnut 


The Constitutionalisis, we again say, impede no public improvement, eith , sa : 
af y P P P » either | street theatre, and admit their error. However this may be, it is satisfactory to 
moral or physical, but on the contrary, promote them, and give them character | : 


on | know that no difference of opinion exists as to the merits of the distinguished 
and consistency. ‘They, in a word, seek rerorM, but not REVOLUTION. ; : sn 
: , ; vocalists, who, we are most happy to say, will be here in March or the beginning 
Had this despatch been unaccompanied with the sudden and indelicate re- ; : eer 
ys : : | of April, again to delight us with the inimitable charms of La Sonnambula. 
moval of Sir John Colborne, who, it is known, was anxious to retire from the | > . ah shat r n ‘ 

: Park Theaire.—The debit ef Mrs. Watson, on Monday evening, was quite 
duties of that government which he so long discharged so ably, so faithfully, and | 2, successful as she could desire, and she promises to become an established 
so satisfactorily to the great body of the people—it would, in the present state of | favourite with the public. She takes her benefit on Monday evening next, and 
affairs, have been a god-send ; but its effect is marred by this indiscretion, and | offers a very attractive bill of performance for the occasion—ihe favourite opera 

33. If the head of any department oppose the policy of Sir F. Head, he is | therefore may not be so efficacious as the political dectors in Downing-street con- | of “ Native age nay gg” soustareeid ae spun pe ** The Pet of the 

t ; ers , ; " —=— : *? in whic iss Watson has acquire i 
© resign his office. Inferior officers are to be in obedience to their superiors. | templated. However, we have great confidence in Sir Francis Head, and trust | Petticoats,” in ; “4 aaa coeneng. 

34 Members of the Council or Assembly, ho ding situations under the Crown, | The annual Caledonian Ball will take place on Tuesday next, at Masonic 
who may oppose the measures of Sir F’. Head’s Governinent, are to resign or be : a“ | Hall, Broadway. The advertisement came too late for insertiun. 

suspended from office. In an extract made from the instructions given to the Royal Commissioners, | The Harpers have just published in a small duodicimo volume, an excellent 
_ 35. The Commissioners now in Lower Canada are to communicate with Sir | now employed at Quebec, which we also copy—it will be seen that a similar | work on “Public and Private Economy,”. It is from the pen of Theodore 

F Head — all topics of general interest—and if necessary they may come | yiew has been taken of the affairs in the Lower Province. Sedgwick, Esq., of Stockbridge, Mass., a gentleman well known for his personal 

into Upper Canada, to pursue their enquiries there. | worth and general acquirements. Mr. S. defies Political Economy to be ano- 

36. Respecting an Executive Council framed upon the principles of the ther name for Public Economy. To give some idea of the scope and design of 

British Constitution the despatch is silent; and the people are to “ receive with the work, perhaps we cannot do better than to enumerate the topics discussed 

gratitude and cordiality ” the above proof of the King’s kindness to them. Thus | in one of the chapters. 

ends the despatch. + A ‘Value and uses of Property—Property is power—lIs cause of happiness— 

Extract of Despatch to the Canada Commissioners, dated 17th July, 1835 :— | Abused Wealth—Disproportioned Wealth—Civilization is Property—Property 
‘In the 92 Resolutions of the Session of 1834, in the Address to his Ma- principal means of doing good—Uses of Property ; in building houses, manu- 
jesty of that year, and in the address adopted in the Session which closed factories, paying wages, providing for poor foreigners, providing tools, engines, 
yet in the commencement of the present year, the Constitution of the | and all means of improvement in the arts, &c. ; provides for enjoyments of mind 
egislative Council was insisted upon as the chief and prominent grievance in also—Loose instruction about property—Love ef Property natural appetite— 


the whole system of Provincial Government. ‘To the discussion of this subject, | Advantage of Property in securing independence—Cbristian Religion foundation 
nearly half of those resolutions and addresses is devoted, and the Assembly | of Wealth.” 


in the most decided language have declared that all remedial measures will be | we shall not be sold, like Joseph by his kin, to the Egyptians. The spirit which pb , “ . 7 

futile and unsatisfactory which should stop short of rendering the seats in the | the acts of Lord Gosford’s administration has evoked will, we trust, produce a} The new pep Tn pe Bas been received, ay Stat at Pe n en, 

Legislative C i : ‘lec | very salutary influence at home, and convince the Whig Ministry that the loyal | the Bill rechartering the Bank of the United States by the State of Pennsylvania, 
ve Council, dependent on a popular Election y ary inte ~ S y joa ith a capital of thirty-five millions, for thirty years. 


The Petitioners of Quebec and Montreal on the other band, deprecate with . , Tork M 
wg ae ay had departure from the principle on whieh the appointment " | be abandoned by afew in ephemeral authority, they will yet preserve their | o ~_ roe oe = Hae a Aw WOMAN 
Members of the Legislative Council is regulated by the act 1791, and denounce | . ; h Eneland in be us restore thet ile bo the Crom NM A VERY FASCINATING 
any such change as pregnant with the most formidable evils Sa en ere = nm es A woman with a winning face, 
“The King is most unwitiing to admit, as open to debate, the question | ¥ But with a heart untrue, 
whether one of the vital princip!es of the Government shall undergo alteration. | We shall in a few words remark to the Quebec Gazette and Montreal Herald, Though beautifal, is valueless 
As diamonds formed of dew. 


Tt - ' 5 
The solemn pledges so repeatedly given for the maintenance of that system, and ; which papers so unceremoniously gave us a flat contradiction when we said that | 


ic 
A1C 


24. Leaves the College abuse untouched. 

25. Suggests no other remedy for the Bill to establish the University of King’s 
College, than to make the Colonial Office the umpire between the conflicting 
opinions of the Council and Assembly, so that Lord Glenelg might frame such 
a charter as he thought fit. 

26. Complaint had been made of the absurd accounts rendered for £30,000 | 
said to be expended on emigration, out of the Provincial Revenue. Orders are 
given to send down the details, which we have had before us already, and they 
are most unsatisfactory. | 

27. Approves of the appointment of a Board of Audit, and sends various 
papers said to contain useful suggestions. 

28. All information the Assembly may require as to the revenue, is to be 
given. 

29. The addresses of the Assembly are to be received courteously, and, as far | 
as possible, acceded to. 

30. The institutions contained in Lord Ripon's Despatch of the 8th Nov. 
1832, are to be rigidly adhered to. 

31. Whenever an increase of Justices of the Peace is wanted, faithful sub- 
jects possessed of property, wealth, and character may be appointed. 

32. Intimates that there is already a sufficient practical responsibility in the 
local Government. The House of Assembly may address his Majesty if it has 
any complaint against a Governor. 


he will repair the damage done by those who sent him in so much haste. 


An earlier know- 
ledge of this fact might have been advantageous, but what would have been 
more so, would have been a little hesitation in giving up the question of 
Contingent Expenses at the dictation of Messrs. Roebuck and Papineau. Here 
was @ gruss violation of the Constitution in its very vital principle, and one, too, 
authorized, and even commanded by the King’s constitutional advisers, sitting 
in council. Nor was this all :—this flagrant and atrocious stab at the Constitu- 
tion was inflicted by the representative of the King himself, readily, nay, 
** cheerfully.” 
British supremacy take the alarm! 


Why, then, should not every loyal man and every friend of 
But let us hope the worst is past, and that 


people of the Canadas will not part with their rights ; and that even should they | 


hich bad Ministers may have “ lost or given away.” 
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I was happy ‘till Love came to our door, 

They were nae cross ’till that luckless hou 
But Mither’s face a’ wore a smile, 

And Feyther bless'd his bairn the while. 

Now hame is nae lenger a hame for me, 

There dwells nae joy ‘neath our auld roof tree. 
Now hame is nae longer, &c. &c. 


THE EUPHRATES EXPEDITION. 


We insert below an extract from the Malta Gazette, which has been copied 
by all our newspapers. It will be remembered by readers interested in this 
expedition—and who is not!—that its gallant leader had previously a coup de 
soleil, from the effects of which it is probable the more recent illness proceeded. 
There are some of the earlier details of the enterprise which we may as well 
take this occasion to mention ; though we did not consider them of sufficient con- 
sequence to print separately. The voyage from Malta was most pleasant, with 
only two days’ bad weather, when a gale off Candia carried away several of the 
sails. Lieutenant Murphy (engineer), Mr. Ainsworth (medical),and Mr. Thom- 
son (the first draughtsman), were appointed, as a scientific party, to visit and 
report upon the island of Cyprus: for which purpose they left the George Can- 
ning, not being a fast sailer, and went on board the Columbine, the sloop of war, 
Capt. Henderson, accompanying the expedition, and arrived at Lavnica, the 
chief port of that famous and beautiful isle. ‘The plague, however, was ravag- 
ing it, and they were not allowed to land. 

On reaching their general destination, the whole party encamped on a dry 
spot of ground near Suedeah, the mouth of the Orontes, in bell-tents and mar- 
quees, with a long tent for their provisions. Shears were erected to unlade the 
stores, &c. ; and the scene, with the British flag floating over their heads, and 
the noble mountains which surrounded them, was most animated and pictur- 
esque. An observatory was also erected, The bar in the river rendered the land- 
ing of goods often difficult and laborious; andat times the sea broke over it 
fearfully. On one occasion the gig of the Columbine was upset with the captain 
and four seamen, of whom two got ashore, while the captain and the other two 
were fortunately picked up from their dangerous situation when nearly ex- 
hausted. 

The Orontes runs through the mountains, and has so many falls, that its navi- 
gation in boats is quite impracticable. 

At Antioch (where they hired a large house) our countrymen were very hospi- 
tably received and well treated, both by natives and officers belonging to [brahim 
Pasha, though the Pasha himself was hostile to their proceeding. 

Extensive surveys of the country have been made. The vegetation is de- 
scribed as magnificent, and enlivened by innumerable birds of every kind. It is 
rich in natural history: and ounces, panthers, bears, wolves, jackals, &c. were 
becoming familiar acquaintances with the explorers of the mountains. Eagles 
were as numerous as crows at home. 

A scientific party was despatched to the gulf of Scanderoon, and thence to 
Karamania, to trace the sources of its celebrated rivers and the routes of Alexan- 
der and of Xenophon ; thence to cross the Taurus on itsreturn. On this enter- 
prise the malaria attacked the strangers, but they soon recovered. During their 
march, a hyena bore off a lamb from the very door of one of the tents. 

The geology of Upper Syria is said to be very interesting: Mr. Ainsworth had 
drawn up two or three reports upon it. : 

“We have accounts from the Euphrates Expedition to the 6th of October, at 
which date Col. Chesney was just recovering from a severe fever. The larger 
sieamer was afloat, and it was expected would be on her way towards Bussorah 
ina few more days. It was launched on the 29th of September, broadside on, 
from a height of 23 feet, in an angle of 27 degrees, along three slips; and went 
offin good style, with the Turkish, Arab, and English flags flying, amidst the 
firing of guns and rockets, and to the astonishment of the natives to see iron float. 
Col. Chesney had again met with unexpected difficulties on the part of the autho- 
rities; but, according to every expectation, he hoped to get both the steamers 
ready. It was his determination to proceed, however, with one only, as soon as 
it should be completed. Lieut. Lynch was just returned from his mission to the 
Arabs. He was sent expressly to counteract the intrigues set on foot to 
embarrass the expedition, and, according to all appearance, had been very suc- 
cessful. Weare most happy to be able to announce the convalescence of Col 
Chesney, at the same time that we hear of his indisposition; for the loss 
of so enterprising an officer would go far to damp the hopes of the expedition, 


though not perhaps, the indefatigable exertions of its other members."-— Malta 
Gazetle, 9th Dec 
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Ge. E. HAWES, Dentist, No. 8 Park Place, New York. Porcelain Teeth 
inserted in the best possible manner. [Nov. 21-tf.] 
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is’ nae longer a hame for me, 
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I maun gang fra’ the place where I was born, 


ry 


Fra’ the flow’ry braes where I’ve planted a thorn ; 


I maun gang fra’ my Feyther's and Mither’s side, 


But the hame of my love, ean it ever be 


NGLISH LAW AGENCY.--J. COOK, Attorney at Law, 46 John Street | 7 


New York, having appointed respectable Law Agents in London, he can Insti- 
tute and carry on Professional Business with effect in any partof England, either in 
relation to claims or the Sale of Estates and Property. 

J. Cook having heretofore practised in the Courts of King’s Bench and the other 
Common Law Courts at Westminster, is well acquainted with the English forms in 
Conveyancing and the making out of Titles to Real Estates there, and also with the 
requisite mode of Execution of Conveyances, Deeds and other Instruments, exe- 
cuted by parties in the United States to be used in England, and with the forms o 
Affidavits to hold to bail and in proof of claims under Commission of Bankruptcy 
Legacy, Receipts, Powers of Attorney, Wills relating to propertyin England, and 
the Execution thereof and other Documents to be there carried into effect. Persons 
in the United States requiring such services may save much unnecessary delay by ap- 
plying as above. Alllettersto be post paid. [Aug. 9.-lyeow 


ARMS AND COUNTRY SEATS FOR SALE.—A very desirable farm of 

200 acres, situated 16 miles from Cincinnati, having 100 acres in cultivation, a 
frame house, with five rooms, a kitchen, a hall, a porch, anda piazza, a large new 
frame barn, a granary, carriage house, a good frame dairy, a cider press, pig pens, 
and cow hovels, shingle roofed, two orchards of peach, apple, pear, and sweet cherry 
trees, an excellent garden, a good well, and several springs. The land is excellent, 
and lies well. The neighbourhood is good and healthy. 
_ A good farm of 100 acres, 12 miles from town, upon a main road, having 70 acres 
in culture, a good orchard, a frame house with seven rooms, a frame barn, 30 by 50 
feet, a wagon yard, a large stable, a spring house, acorn crib, springs, we!ls, and a 
creek. One half of the land is rich bottom, the rest upland of good quality. 

A first rate farm of 190 acres, 28 miles from town, having 100 acres of rich bottom 
land in cultivation, an excellent brick house with five rooms, a pantry, a large hall, 
and a kitchen, a rain cistern, a pump, two wells, a spring, a large frame barn, and a 
smoke house. 

A goud farm of 130 acres, seven miles from town, having 90 acres in cultivation, 
two orchards, a frame house with four large rooms, a new frame barn, log houses, 
springs, and a well. 

A pleasant residence, three miles from town, with 60 acres of land, 40 of which are 





in cultivation, a frame house with four rooms, a stable, a frame barn, an excellent or- | Peter Harmony, 


chard, two wells and several springs. 

Very many other Farms, Country-seats, and eligible houses in the city for sale, of 
which full information will be given gratis. 

Capitalists can obtain from 8 to 10 per cent. interest upon mortgage or the best 
personal security. 

Persons desirous of receiving money from England, Wales, Ireland, Scotland, and 
other parts of Europe, can have the cash paid them in Cincinnati, as soon as the 
payment ts advised by the European bankers. 

English Bills of Exchange, gold, and Bank of England notes bought and sold. 

Apply to THOMAS EMERY, Estate and Money Agent, Fourth-street, East 
of Main, Cincinnati, Ohio. [Sept. 26.] 

N. B. Steamboats run daily from Portsmouth (where these paekets stop to land and 
eceive passengers) to England and to different parts of the Continent. 


DESIRABLE RESIDENCE on the Banks of the Hudson.—For sale in the 
village of Tarry Town, Westchester County, an excellent modern two story 
frume house, forty-five feet front and forty fect deep, wi.h a basement, marble man- 
tels, folding doors, and replete with every convenience for a genteel family; the out- 
buildings consist of a good stable, coach-house, ice-house, wash-house, wood-house, 
ec., all erected within a few years and finished in the best manner. The land, com- 
prising about four acres, is well stocked with the choicest fruit trees, and includes a 
large aud productive garden. The situation is well calculated for a boarding house, 
school, hotel, or the land might be advantageously laid out in village lots. The site 
is elevated and commands an extensive and uninterrupted view of the Hudson, and 
being within a few mnutes walk of the landing where steam boats daily ply to and 
from the city of New York. For further particulars, apply to 

Jan. 23-51*. N. BAYLES, Tarry Town. 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, for Young ladies, No. 683 Broadway, cor- 
ner of Amity Street, New York. 

Anxious to make her Seminary in every respect desirable, Mrs. Coley has en- 
gaged a French lady of competent ability as teacher of that language, and masters 
for the higher branches of instruction : which arrangement, combined with her former 
plans, she flatters herself will entitle her to a full share of patronage, from all parents 
who wish to give their daughters a liberal and polished education. As the French 
teacher will reside in the family, the French language will be the medium of con- 
versation. aug, 20, 

Reference may be made to the follow ing Clergymen-and Gentlemen: ‘ 
Rt.Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, John Laurie, Esq. Rev. Dr. Phillips, 
Rev. Dr. Berrian, Stewart Brown, Esq. Rev. Erskine Mason. 
Rev. Dr. Lyell, J. Kearney Rogers,M.D. Henry Wreaks, Esq. 
Richard J. Tucker, Esq. Robert Hogan, Esq. John S. Bartlett, M.D. 
George Laurie, Esq. Redwood Fisher, Esq. 


DOCTORS BRYAN & STOUT, SURGEON-DENTISTS, 115 Chambers-st. 
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| To seek him who's all to me beside. 
| Like sweet childhood’s hame ‘neath the auld roof tree. 


But the hame of my love, &c. &c. 
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ARWICK & Co. gold and silver refiners, assayers, 
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and sweep smeker 


Office, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank an West-st. 








bo yenrey respectfully announces his intention of remaining in this city. and 


devoting his time to the instruction of Singing, Piano-forte, and the r 
i For terms, enquire of Dubois & Bacon, and J. L. Hewitt, Music 


of Composition. 
sellers, Broadway. 


heory 
[Sept, 26.] 





NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST 


COMPANY. | 


ERSONS may effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the 
lives of others, and either for the whole duration of life, or for a limited period. 
The payments of premium may be either made annually, or in a gross sum: 
Premiums on one hundred dollars for one year. 











Age 1 year. | Age. year. ge. year. 
14 0 72 26 1 07 38 1 48 
15 077 27 1 12 39 1 57 
16 0 84 28 1 20 40 1 69 
17 0 86 29 1 28 4l 1 78 
18 0 89 30 1 31 42 1 85 
19 0 90 31 1 32 43 1 89 
20 0 91 32 1 33 44 1 90 
21 0 92 33 1 34 45 1 91 
22 0 94 34 1 35 46 1 92 
23 0 97 35 1 36 47 1 93 
24 0 99 36 1 39 48 1 94 
25 1 00 37 1 43 49 1 94 
Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held 


interest will be allowed as follows: 
Upon any sum over $100 irredeemable for 1 year, 
i) “a 100 o for 5 months, 
" - 100 " for 2 months, 
TRUSTEES. 
Gulian C. Verplanck, Jno. Mason, 
P. G. Stuyvesant, Thos. W. Ludlow, 
Sam. Thompson, Nathaniel Prince, S. Van Rensaeller, 
W.B. Lawrence, Jonathan Goodhue, Isaac Bronson, 
John G. Coster, Steph’n Whitney, Jacob Lorillard, 
Peter Remsen, Benj. Knower. Thos. Suffern, 
John Duer, John Rathbone, Jr. 
R. A. NICOLL, Secretary. 
F. U. Johnston, Physician to the Company. 


Wm. Bard, 


Age. 1 year. 
50 1 96 
51 1 97 
52 2 02 
53 2 16 
54 2 18 
55 2 32 
56 2 47 
57 2 70 
58 314 
59 3 67 
60 4 35 


in trust, upon which 
4} per cent. 
4 “ “ 


3 “ “ 


James Kent, 

H. C. De Rham, 
Thos. J. Oakley, 
N. Devereux, 
James Mc Bride, 
John J. Astor, 


WM. BAPD, President. 


[March 21-ly. 





NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 








Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from 
Yew York. 

Caledonia, Graham, 
Roscoe, Delano, ’ " 3, 
Hibernia, Wilson, #16, * 16, * 160 
Sheffield, Allen, Se, “* 6% 205 ° 
Europe, Marshall, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. }, 
Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, - a 
Columbus, iCobb, 
United States, |Holdrege, gg, % BE, °° Ok 
South America, Waterman, |Mar.1,July 1, Nov. 1, 
Napoleon, ‘Smith, — 6% Be 8 
“ngland, ‘Waite, > 
St. Andrew, Thompson, om + ee ” oe 
Orpheus, 'Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
Independence, |Nye, oe? Oo & 
North Amer’ca, Dixey, - 
Virginian |Harris, “24, * 24, “ 24, 


“ 


iverpool. 
Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1,/Feb. 16, June16,Oct.16, 
“ “ ~ “ ~ 24 o“ 24, ‘ 


oo. * 
“ 16° “ 16, “ 16, May es ae ie Me 


¢ 24, 
“16, “ 16,JJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Lh) ~ “ ~ “ : 


Days of, Sailing from 
iverpool 


* 24, 


ar. 1, July 1, Nov.1, 
‘ 8, oe d, “ 8, 
“ 16, * 16, “ 16, 
’ ’ * 24, 
os - & * 16,)April \y DS 5 


“24, 24, 


“ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 


“24, ** 24 


’ ’ 
“16, ** 16, * 16, 


“ 24, 24, 


8, 


, 
These ships are all of the first class.commanded by men of character and expe- 


of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors, or 


&c.—Passengers paying the last mentioned sum, can be supplied b 


the printed rates which willbe furnished on board. 


, : . sof vest 
| rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be « f ve bt 
i The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the propr! s 


$120, without wines, 
y the steward at 


. . . > rs 
Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for a pheoe to 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 


Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia,C olumbus, Europe, 
RING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpool, __ 
SODHU MARSHALL, N. ¥ 


tad, Orpons, Merce Seiwa RE & Cos or Oct. 


South America, Eng- 


i 1s of ships Sheftield, United Stares, St. Andrew, and Virgioian, —_ 
e'WHITNEY SANDS. TURNER, FOX & CO.,and R. KERMIT, N.Y. 


SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & CO, Liverpool. 


i hips Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
Consignees of ships NopORINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N. Y. 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 
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